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RONDEAU. 

I. 

AH!  your  supple,  slender  waist 
I\.  Shouhl  be  never  tightly  laeed, 

S)  leave  each  Nature’s  cluiriu  sweet  — 
As  you  found  it. 

II. 

If  you  want  a  tighter  zone, 

Some  day,  darling,  when  alone, 

I  ’ll  wind  a  loving  arm  sweet  — 

Around  it ! 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

^piIE  conductors  of  tliis  Journal  have  the 
pleasure  of  announcing  that  they  ha\  c 
secured  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Edmund 
Y-vte.s  a  New  Serial  Novel,  entitled 
NOBODY’S  FORTUNE. 

Since  the  publication  of  ‘‘  Black  Shecji,” 
—  a  veiy  powerful  novel,  which  will  be 
remembered  by  the  readers  of  the  First 
Series  of  Every  S.aturd.yy,  —  Mr.  Yates 
has  taken  rank  among  the  iirominent  novel¬ 
ists  of  the  day,  and  a  new  stoiy  from  his 
hand  commands  nearly  as  large  an  audi¬ 
ence  as  greets  a  fresh  work  by  Charles 
Keade  or  George  Eliot. 

Noiiody’s  Fortune  will  be  printed  in 
weekly  instalments  in  Every  S.aturd.ay 
from  Advance  Sheets  furnished  by  tlie 
Author. 

Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  apjiear- 
ance  of  the  oinming  chapters. 


Back  Numrers  of  Every  Saturday 
from  January  1st  can  be  supplied  by  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  publishers  or  any  news-dealer. 


GAUL  OR  GERMANY? 

fl'^IIERE  is  a  passage  in  one  of  Thackeray’s 
X  minor  jiapers  that  we  always  admired 
as  much  as  anything  in  his  admirable  nov¬ 
els.  It  is  his  denunciation  of  war,  begin¬ 
ning  thus :  “  Accursed,  I  say,  Im?  all  uniibrin 
coats  of  blue  or  of  red ;  all  ye  epaulets  and 
sabertashes ;  all  ye  gun.®,  shrapnels,  and  mus- 
ketoons ;  all  ye  silken  banners  embroidered 
with  bloody  reminiscences  of  successful 
fights ;  down,  —  down  to  the  Ixittomless  pit 
with  you  all,  and  let  honest  men  live  and 
love  eaidi  other  without  you !  ”  Tlie  c,\- 
jiression  is  grotcsipie,  or  Thackerayish,  but 
the  feeling  is  genuine  and  sound.  B:it 
what  if  honest  men  do  not  wish  to  live  and 
love  each  other  without  this  terrible  tiger- 
play  of  war?  What  if  thf;  French  peojile 
and  the  Prussian  people,  at  this  moment, 
whether  of  their  own  accord,  or  poisoned 
by  their  vicious  systems  of  government,  in¬ 
sist  upon  flying  at  each  other’s  tliroats? 


Why,  then  we  must  make  the  liest  of  it, 
tailing  back  U|)on  the  often  im])ortant  and 
sometimes  benign  part  which  war  has  played 
in  the  economy  of  the  race.  'Tlie  present 
contest  may  yet  justify  itself.  It  is  bi'gun 
in  caprice,  it  may  end  in  Ixmevolence ;  it  is 
jirompted  by  seifishness  and  dynastic  ag¬ 
grandizement,  it  may  cut  its  own  channels 
to  jwpular  development  and  eipial  rights. 
War  generally  gives  play  to  the  smothered 
impulses  of  its  times.  M’licn  no  great 
thoughts  an-  abroad,  it  is  but  a  dog-light, 
and  victory  might  as  ivell  be  celebrated  in 
the  South  Sea  Island  style,  by  devouring  as 
many  as  ])Ossihle  of  its  useless  survivors; 
but  let  principles,  even  though  they  be  of 
science  or  jiolitical  economy,  get  a  foothold 
of  existence,  and  they  are  sure  to  hi*  found 
1  on  the  battle-field,  lejoieiiig  among  the  vic¬ 
tors. 

We  have,  then,  a  ivell-founded  convic¬ 
tion.  that,  whether  France  or  Prussia  tri¬ 
umphs  in  the  impending  shock  of  arms, 
the  substantial  gain  will  ultimately  redound 
i  to  the  people  of  Eurojie.  The  war  of  1859 
■  —  to  go  no  farther  back  —  liberated  Italy, 

'  and  gave  the  first  cheek  to  the  House  of 
I  ll.ij)sburg.  Tlie  war  of  1866  gave  Prussia 
its  rightful  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
'  earth,  completed  the  just  humiliation  ot‘ 

I  Austria  (turned  to  the  enfranchisement  of 
Hungary),  reinforced  French  Liberalism  in 
its  contest  with  Caesarism,  and,  more  tlian 
all,  pledged,  and  largely  fulfilled,  the  unity 
of  the  great  German  race.  Is  not  that  grand 
work  still  to  go  on  V 

I  We  are  aware  that  this  Mill  be  called 
I  Bismarck’s  war  on  the  one  hand,  and  Louis 
!  Na])oleon’s  on  the  other.  It  is  so,  in  the 
sense  that  these  personages  have  brought  it 
on,  might  have  arrested  it,  and  are  now  di¬ 
recting  its  material  force.<.  When  we  come 
to  its  final  event,  however,  there  seems  to 
us  this  clear  and  momentous  distinction,  — 

1  if  France  succeeds,  die  Napoleonic  dynasty 
appropriates  the  chief  advantage,  kcejis  its 
seat  on  the  French  throne  tor  another  gen¬ 
eration,  jwriietuatcs  the  grinning  mockery 
of  universal  suffrage  among  a  peojile  quick¬ 
witted  enough  to  detect  the  cheat  anywhere 
else,  except  among  themselves,  and  entails 
another  and  mightier  war  to  break  the  fet¬ 
ters  forged  in  this ;  whereas  die  triumph  of 
Prussia  inures  directly  and  irresistibly  to 
the  establishment  of  the  German  people, 
with  general  good  consequences  to  Europe. 
All  that  die  (iermans  —  a  splendidly  en¬ 
dowed  people  —  have  wanted  for  centuries 
was,  to  break  down  the  old  division-walls  of 
tlieir  petty  sovereignties  and  get  acquainted 
with  each  other.  I'he  walls  were  not  strong, 
but  they  had  been  laid  in  tlieir  own  flesh 
and  blooil ;  so  that  when  a  rough  and  reck¬ 
less  "iant,  like  Bismarck,  M'ith  not  a  parti¬ 
cle  ot  the  national  dreaminess  in  his  coiiqK)- 
sition,  arose  and  began  his  work  of  demoli¬ 
tion,  there  was  shuddering  all  over  (ier- 
many.  He  continued  his  crusade,  however, 
by  fair  means  and  by  foul,  till,  out  of  the 
fearliil  smoke  of  Sadowa,  he  virtually  de¬ 
livered  the  Gcnnan  people  to  themselves. 
It  is  true  there  was  then  left  a  South  Ger¬ 
man  as  well  as  a  North  Gennan  govern¬ 
ment;  but  when  the  French  declaration  of 
war  flew  eastward  the  other  day,  it  found 
only  a  united  German  people.  *  If  that  is 
the  green  tree  of  danger,  what  shall  be  tlie 
dry  tree  of  victory  ?  By  the  very  constitu¬ 
tion  of  its  nature  the  Gennan  race  is  now 
destined  to  seize  hold  of  every  advantage  to 
perfect  itself  in  the  career  of  seltHlevelo])- 
ment,  free  thought,  and  substantial  unity  uji- 
011  which  it  has  entered  since  Bismarck,  for 
[mr|)oses  of  his  own,  jK-rhaps,  dissolved  the 
paralysis  upon  its  native  energies.  What 
such  an  emancipaU‘d  nation,  with  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  victory,  can  achieve  in  the  heart  of 
Europe,  at  this  electric  juncture,  transcends 
the  imagination. 

However,  to  the  hard  and  sometimes 
blind  arbitrament  of  battle,  the  great  issues 
must  now  be  committed.  It  is  too  late  to 
dwell  upon  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
strile.  Looked  at  from  the  American  jioint 
of  view,  they  are  frivolous  and  contemptible, 
all  round.  To  .«eek  the  European  jioint  of 
view'  is  only  to  change  prejudices  witli 
boundary  lines  and  to  lose  our.-ielves  amid 
distinctions  which  we  cannot  appreciate. 
The  better  way  is  to  try  to  rise  to  an  en¬ 
larged  survey  of  the  logical  necessities  of 
the  two  emliattled  matioiis,  which  shall  in¬ 
clude  all  such  data  as  the  .'Spanish  throne, 
French  Ambassadors,  Ilohcnzolierns,  Bis- 
marckg  and  Napoleons  aimmg  the  inriileuls 
of  the  inevitable  controversy.  As  to  the 
probabilities  of  the  struggle,  the  prepen'ler- 
anee  of  lieavy  battalions  and  the  jiossible 
widening  of  the  circle  of  li  l.i  “dance  o! 
death”  among  the  nations  ot  Europe,  let  us  i 
leave  these  evil  topics  as  quite  sufficient 
unto  the  day  of  their  development.  1 


A  LIGHT  AND  INEXPENSIVE  AMUSE¬ 
MENT. 

\NY  one  who  wishes  to  enjoy  himself 
wonomically  should  take  up  his  n^si- 
dence  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Relaxations  which  arc  despotically 
jirohibited  in  other  States  are  here  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  geniality  of  the  law.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  you  want  to  throw  a  small  boy 
overboard  to  ascertain  if  he  will  sink,  you 
may  do  so  on  comparatively  easy  terms.  If 
the  boy  is  an  obstinate  boy,  and  shows  his 
black  ingratitude  by  drowning,  you  run  no 
risk  of  paying  a  heavier  jienalty  tlian  suffer¬ 
ing  imprisonment  tor  five  years,  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  which  time  there  will  be  another 
crop  of  boys  ready  for  manipulation. 

This  charming  diversion  might  be  intro¬ 
duced  among  the  summer  games  at  our  sea¬ 
side  resorts,  where  there  is  always  a  large 
and  well-assorted  stock  of  children  ranging 
in  age  from  six  months  to  sixteen  years. 
The  youngest  children,  however,  are  best 
adapted  to  the  purjwse.  They  are  less 
likely  to  get  ashore. 

These  remarks  are  suggested  by  the  sen¬ 
tence  lately  passed  in  the  case  of  Edward 
Connors,  who  jiitehed  a  bov  nanu  d  Benja¬ 
min  M.  Eastman  into  Charles  River,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  in  order  to  see  him  make  his 
way  out.  Eastman,  being  unable  to  swim, 
was  drowned,  and  the  playful  murderer  is 
sentenced  to  fiie  years’  imprisonment. 

■  It  was  prob.ably  shown  that  Connors  had 
no  intention  of  drowning  Eastman.  But 
he  did  drown  him  all  the  same.  If  he  did 
it  with  malice  prepense,  he  deserves  a  life 
sentence ;  if  he  did  it  thoughtlessly,  a  man 
with  so  little  discretion  is  a  dangerous  man, 
and  should  not  be  let  loose  on  the  commu¬ 
nity  five  years  hence ;  if  he  did  it  accident¬ 
ally,  he  should  not  be  punished  at  all. 


ETC. 

CJANADA  supplies  the  Detroit  market 
y  with  frogs,  and  still  has  enough  left  for 
her  own  croaking. 

%•  The  Holy  Father  has  given  his  bless¬ 
ing  to  the  son  of  the  ex-Queen  of  Spain. 
No  go,  dijilomatically.  Bismarck’s  blessing 
wouldjiave  been  worth  a  dozen  of  it. 

A  Western  editor,  unconscious  that 
he  possesses  a  suicidal  quality  of  wit,  says 
that  he  intends  to  “  wing  his  way  ”  to  Goose 
Lake,  Oregon.  De  goosetibus  non  est,  &c. 

*„•  It  really  is  a  fact  that  Mdlle.  Nilsson 
is  coming  to  this  country  to  give  us  a  few  of 
her  notes  for  a  groat  many  of  ours.  She 
sings  high,  and  her  scale  of  prices  ranges 
accordingly.  No  deduction  made  for  low 
notes. 

The  newspapers  inform  us  that  a 
Southerner  has  succeeded  in  raising  ten 
young  goslings  from  eight  eggs.  Verv' 
creditable.  But  if  he  had  raised  ten  i>l>l 
goslings,  it  would  have  been  still  more 
creditable.  When  he  succeeds  in  raising 
ten  eggs  from  eight  middle-aged  goslings, 
he  will  begin  to  win  oiu*  respect. 

It  is  nearly  time  for  that  perennial 
“  mammoth  squash  ”  to  make  its  appearance 
in  the  columns  of  the  rural  press.  Ahead 
of  all  competitors,  and  with  malicious  su¬ 
avity,  we  beg  leave  to  announce  that  a  mar¬ 
rowfat  squash,  measuring  fifteen  feet  in  cir- 
cumfen-nee  and  thirty-four  feet  in  diameter, 
lias  just  been  laid  on  our  editorial  table. 
Fancy  the  disgust  of  agricultural  editors  all 
over  the  country  I 

*„,*  Mr.  G.  A.  Simcox,  whose  intellectual 
qualities  arti  vci^’  happily  summed  ud  by 
his  initials,  advises  the  world  throiign  the 
pages  of  a  recent  numlier  of  The  Aea<leiiiy 
that  he  (Simcox  !)  does  not  approve  of  Mr. 
James  Russell  Loivell’s  last  volume.  This 
intelligence  has  be<n  carefullv  kept  from 
Mr.  Lowell  by  his  friends,  lie  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  see  any  papers  containing  allusions 
to  the  distressing  event. 

It  is  now  denied  tliat  the  Marquis  of 
Bute  was  ever  formally  received  into  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  asserted  that 
a  transaction  like  that  which  occurred  to 
Lothair  in  the  famous  procession  at  Rome 
is  all  that  has  really  taken  place  up  to  the 
present  time.  This  is  rather  severe  on  the 
Marquis  of  Bute,  for  the  trick  that  was  siie- 
eessfully  played  upon  Lothair  would  not 
have  deceived  an  idiotic  infant. 

We  liave  been  trying  to  get  up  a 
column  of  items  reconling  the  summer  move¬ 
ments  of  “  our  best  society,”  but  somehow 
“  our  best  soeictv  ”  send  all  their  infiinnation 
to  the  editor  of  the  Home  Journal.  But 
we  have  got  one  fellow,  and  we  intend  to 
jiiii  him.  We  understand  (the  writers  of 
fashion-gossip  always  say  they  understand. 


when  it  is  patent  to  all  that  their  under¬ 
standings  are  of  the  most  flimsy  nature,) 
we  understand  that  tlie  Cardiff  Giant  is 
about  to  take  rtHims  at  Newport  tor  the 
season.  We  intend  to  follow  uj)  this  Cardiff 
Giant  to  the  death. 

In  one  of  the  August  magazines  is  a 
])oem  entitled  “  A  .Summer  .Song,”  which 
ojiens  with  the  following  couplet :  — 

**  1  wont  fiehiniTf  Atitl  90  did  you, 

Fair  youiiK  Kate,  with  your  oyca  of  blue  ! 

If  fair  young  Kate  will  go  a-fishing,  she  is 
pcrfectlv  justified  in  taking  her  eyes  with 
her,  —  ter  blue  eyes,  if  they  are  blue.  She 
probably  has  two  pairs,  —  a  black  set  lor 
evening  dress,  and  a  blue  one  for  piscatorial 
excursions.  It  is  a  lovely  poem. 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail — a 
very  entertaining  miscellany  —  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  statement  that  there  is  a  woman 
in  Quincy,  Illinois,  who  has  been  weeping 
for  three  weeks,  and  can’t  stop.  Habit  is 
second  nature.  .*she  will  now  jirobably  “  go 
on  forever,  ever,”  like  Mr.  Tennyson’s  brook. 
Really,  if  we  Wlieved  a  word  of  this,  we 
should  not  be  so  unfeeling  as  to  s]K*ak 
lightly  about  it.  A  woman  weeping  even 
for  three  minutes  is  too  many  for  us. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE  YANKEE  PEDLER. 

ON  our  outside  jiage  tlie  i-eadiT  will  find 
another  of  ^Ir.  Darley’s  roadside  sketeli- 
es  of  character.  Tlie  Yankee  Pedler  is  the 
third  of  the  series,  the  first  two  were  “  The 
Fourth  of  July  Orator,”  printed  in  Number 
28  of  Every  Saturday,  and  “  Tlie  Rag- 
Picker  ”  in  the  number  following.  Tliirty 
or  forty  years  ago,  when  there  Avere  no  rail¬ 
roads  to  bring  the  shops  of  towns  and  cities 
within  a  few  hours’  ride  of  the  country 
jieople,  the  travelling  pedler,  on  foot  or  iii 
cart,  was  an  important  and  necessary  jiersoii. 
His  coming  was  awaited  with  interest,  and 
his  appearance  was  welcomed  by  the  liveli¬ 
est  mercantile  disposition.  It  shows  ivhat 
a  hardy,  persistent  fellow  he  is,  that  he  has 
been  able  to  exist  in  spite  of  his  countleiis 
and  powerful  rivals,  the  railroads.  He  is 
by  no  means  an  effete  personage,  for  he 
may  still  be  seen  wandering  in  out-of-the- 
way  rural  places  with  his  jiaek  on  his  back, 
encountering  all  the  chances  of  the  road  as 
bravely  as  Bunyan’s  hero  in  “  The  Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” 

KKRLE  COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 

We  print  on  page  .516  an  engraving  of 
Keble  College,  named  in  nicinory  of  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Christian  Year.  Tin*  system  of 
education  to  lie  pursued  at  this  institution, 
which  was  thrown  open  to  students  last 
montli,  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  other 
colleges.  “  Keble  College,”  says  a  writer 
in  the  Grapliic,  “  derives  its  imjiortanee 
more  from  what  it  augurs  than  from  ivhat 
it  is.  It  is  a  strictly  ilenominational  insti¬ 
tution,  but  it  predicts  the  time  when  all  col¬ 
legiate  institutions  at  Oxford  will  become 
denominational.  Tliat  time  may  be  distant, 
or  it  may  not  be,  but  it  is  coming.  Popular 
opinion  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  has  declared  unhesitatingly  in 
favor  of  denominational  education,  and  of  a 
public  system  of  denominational  education 
the  rearrangement  of  the  colleges  at  Oxfi.rd 
according  to  denominational  divisions  is  the 
inevitable  conseimcnee.  'ITic  idea  may  lie 
one  big  with  gooil  oi  big  with  disaster.  M'e 
will  not  attempt  to  forecast  possibilities,  we 
merely  state  a  fact,  .'“'ceondlv,  thert^  is  girat 
cause  for  congratulation  in  tlie  influeiiees  to 
which  Keble  College  will  be  subject,  and  in 
the  system  of  education  which  will  he  jiiir- 
sued  within  her  walls.  She  is  to  not 
merely  a  place  for  young  men  preparing  for 
Orders  to  receive  lectures  on  sectarian  di¬ 
vinity,  but  she  is  to  he  a  school  of  philoso¬ 
phy  as  well ;  she  is  to  he  the  hotbea,  not  of 
bigotry,  but  of  culture.  Her  tutors  will  en¬ 
deavor  totcaeb  ber  students  to  retiite  by  the 
solvents  of  ar^iunient  and  eritieism,  not  by 
the  brute  fon  e  of  illogical  and  inarticulate 
abuse.  As  Mr.  Liddnn  lias  said,  and  said 
so  admirably,  tbe  students  of  Keble  College 
will  read  Mr.  Mill,  and  read  him  diligently, 
but  they  will  not  be  told  to  idolize  him  as 
infallible ;  he  is  to  be  the  stimulus  to  their 
intellects  rather  than  the  exponent,  who 
cannot  err,  of  all  mysteries  human  and  di¬ 
vine.  We  all  know  the  reason  why  Mr. 
Liddon  possesses  the  immense  influence  and 
popularity  as  a  preacher  that  he  does ;  it  is 
because  he  opposes  and  strives  to  correct 
whdt  he  conceives  to  be  the  errors  of  mod¬ 
em  thought  by  intimate  acquaintance  with 
modern  thought.  He  convinces  because  he 
does  not  refuse  to  take  the  same  point  of 
view  as  those  who  hear  him.  It  will  well 
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for  Koble  College  if  she  c.an  train  up  a  race 
of  students  who  resemble  even  faintly  this 
preat  man ;  we  use  the  word  ‘  great  ’  advis¬ 
edly,  for  a  man  is  great  precisely  in  pro|)or- 
tion  as  he  is  able  to  influence  his  fellow-men. 
This,  we  arc  quite  sure,  is  what  the  poet  of 
the  ‘  Christian  Year’  would  have  wished; 
it  is  in  the  way  that  this  lofty  level  of  ‘  high 
thinking  and  pure  living  ’  will  Ik;  best  at¬ 
tained.” 

TIIK  IMMZE,  FItOM  THE  !)I!AW1X(}  HY 
.1.  I).  WATSON’. 

Mr.  .1.  I).  Watson  is  an  English  artist 
who  has  inaile  his  mark  in  all  three  branches, 
of  his  art,  book-illustration,  water-color,  and 
oil-i>ainting,  and  the  versatility  of  his  tal¬ 
ent  has  been  .'•hown  no  less  in  his  range  of 
subject  than  by  the  medium  in  which  he 
works.  The  readers  of  Eveky  Satukday 
have  already  had  e.xamples  of  his  skill  in 
the  engravings  entitled  “  Life-Boat  Man  ” 
anil  “  Duck  Shifting.”  The  illustration 
we  print  in  the  present  number  is  from  the 
original  drawing  now  in  the  exliibition  of 
the  English  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
colors,  and  represents  a  coast  scene  at 
Cullercoats,  where  the  artist  has  lately  been 
w’orking.  A  little  fisher-girl,  biirefixited, 
and  with  a  mass  of  tangled  hair  falling  over 
her  fiirehead,  is  dragging  a  huge  fish,  almost 
as  big  as  herself,  by  the  gills,  and  looking 
down  upon  it  with  evident  complacency.  It 
Is  low  tide,  and  the  stretch  of  sand  is  broken 
by  jirotruding  rocks,  among  which  lie  still, 
bright  jwols  of  water;  in  the  background 
one  long  breaker  stretches  across  the  picture 
iMMieath  a  sweep  of  cloudy  sky,  a  gleam  of 
light  on  the  left  being  reflected  in  the  quiet 
jKtols.  It  is  an  admirably  painted  work,  from 
the  crisp  curl  of  the  breaker  to  the  baskets 
and  dead  fish  which  otxupy  the  foreground, 
and  a  good  representative  of  Mr.  Watson’s 
style. 

t'KOQUETIN’ti  THE  KOVEK. 

CrcKpiethig  the  Hover  would  be  a  capital 
title  for  a  story  of  flirtation,  the  scene  to  be 
laid  on  a  cnxmet  lawn  in  front  of  a  country- 
house  ;  and  Mr.  Ilennessy’s  graceful  picture 
on  page  r)21  would  suggest  the  plot.  The 
gentleman  in  the  engraving  is  a  rover  who 
has  been  following  iqi  the  lady  on  the  right, 
who  docs  not  care  for  him,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  two  girls  in  the  background  who  do. 

A  novelist  like  Anthony  Trollope  would 
spin  three  hundred  j)ages  out  of  this. 

Aprojws  of  croipjct,  we  find  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  journal  some  very  sensible  remarks 
touching  the  game.  “  K'ineteen  ])eople  out 
of  every  twenty,”  says  the  writer,  “  nho  will 
tell  you  that  they  play  the  game,  do  not 
know  what  they  .are  talking  about.  It  is 
tbe  misfortune  of  croquet  as  a  mere  game 
that  it  has  been  fouml  so  admirably  subser¬ 
vient  to  that  higher  game  which  all  young 
men  and  women  of  good  and  natural  im- 
lulscs  will  play  together  whenever  they 
lave  the  chance.  Its  own  peculiar  merits  I 
are  thus  thrown  into  the  shade,  and  by  most  j 
ililfiftniiti  are  totally  unobserved,  i^ow,  as  I 
a  game  to  be  played  by  the  head  as  well  as  j 
by  the  hands,  as  one  which  requires  con-  | 
siderable  forethought  and  imagination,  cro-  j 
(piet  does  not  come  very  far  below  whist  1 
and  chess.  Novices,  and  at  croquet  tnost  ; 
licople  remain  novices  to  the  end  of  the  j 
chapter,  innocently  suppose  that  the  game  ' 
consists  simply  in  getting  through  your  | 
hoops  when  you  can,  .and  cnxiueting  an  | 
enemy  or  helping  a  friend  when  you  have  a  j 
chance.  The  player  who  does  nothing  more  j 
than  this  .at  croquet  is  precisely  on  a  level 
with  a  whist-player  who  can  do  nothing  but  I 
follow  suit.  Tlie  whole  science  of  croquet  j 
consists  in  the  combinations,  in  the  inutual  \ 
support  which  m.ay  be  attbrded  by  friendly 
balls.  Four  balls  is  the  largest  number  that 
can  be  scientifically  used,  and  inasmuch  as 
open  consultation  between  the  players  will 
Ik;  as  fatal  to  strategic  movements  as  it 
would  be  if  two  persons  were  consulting 
over  each  side  in  a  g.anie  of  chess,  one  of  | 
two  plans  must  be  adopted.  Either  one  of 
the  players  on  each  side  must  be  absolutely 
inasUT  of  the  other,  or  the  game  must  Ik; 
reduced  to  a  game  tor  two,  cac'h  jicrson 
taking  two  balls.  'I'hen  indeed,  and  tlien 
only,  can  the  charm  of  criKpiet  as  a  game 
be  thoroughly  enjoyed.  This  pastime,  which 
had  been  joyously  .adopted  at  first  as  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  .an  excuse  for  miscellam’Oiis 
garden  parties  of  anv  numlxT,  has  been  im¬ 
proved  so  wonderfully  that  it  is  for  some  j 
players  a  game  scarcely  inferior  to  billiaials, 
out  this  improvement  has  been  effected  at  a 
certain  cost.  The  perfect  game  can  only 
l)e  played  by  two  or  four  persons  at  most. 
A  firth  and  a  sixth  may  be  generously  taken 
in  for  courtesy,  but  their  presence  is  abso¬ 
lutely  fatal  to  the  interest  of  the  game. 

The  jwint  to  attend  to  in  playing,  is  this. 


—  you  must  always  try  to  keep  your  own 
balls  together  and  your  adversarj’s  apart, 
(jetting  through  your  hoops  must  be  held 
quite  subordinate  to  the  necessity  of  keeping 
together,  and  it  is  only  possible  to  keep 
together  by  constant  foresight.  Combina¬ 
tions  are  everything  at  croquet.  To  describe 
those  of  a  more  complicated  kind  would  be 
impossible;  but  if  any  one  who  wants  to 
know  what  the  game  is  will  take  a  piece  of 
paper,  sketch  out  a  crajuet  ground,  and 
imagine  the  strokes,  he  will  find  a  clew  which 
he  may  easily  work  out.  Of  course,  in  play¬ 
ing  the  game  practically,  skill  in  hitting  the 
balls  will  go  a  long  way,  but  the  most  skilful 
striker  who  ever  used  a  mallet,  if  he  totally 
disregarded  combinations,  would  infallibly 
be  beaten  by  a  very  indifferent  player  who 
understood  them.” 

HIKING  HANDS  IN  VIKGINIA. 

Our  artist  has  found  in  Virginia  a  scene 
which  he  could  not  possibly  have  witnessed 
a  tew  years  ago,  —  a  Virginia  jilanter  hiring 
hands !  'Ilie  sketch  illustrates  one  of  the 
many  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
system  of  Southern  labor  since  the  war. 
'ITie  Southern  planter,  like  the  Northern 
and  Western  farmer,  works  his  land  with  as 
little  assistance  as  possible,  increasing  the 
number  of  Ids  field  hands  only  during  har¬ 
vest  time.  Our  picture,  the  scene  of  which 
lies  in  the  Piedmont  region,  represents  a 
planter  having  a  parley  with  one  of  those 
•gangs  ot  negroes  which  travel  from  {>Iace  to 
place  through  the  South  seeking  farm-work. 

HIAWATHA  AND  MINNEHAHA. 

We  have  a  rather  realistic  representation 
of  Hiawatha  and  his  bride,  Laughing  Water, 
in  the  sketch  on  page  525.  The  artist  has 
probably  come  nearer  to  the  truth  than  the 
poet,  but  we  much  prefer  the  jx)etical  jieople 
of  the  legend,  —  the  dreamy,  mystic  Hia¬ 
watha,  and  the  spiritual 

“  Minnehaha,  Laughins  Water, 

Ilanilanmest  of  ail  the  women 
III  the  land  of  the  Ilacotahs, 

In  the  land  of  handsome  women.” 

THE  queen’s  GARDEN-PAKTY  AT  WINDSOK. 
j  AVindsor  Castle  has  long  been  a  favorite 
j  retreat  of  English  royalty.  Buckingham 
Palace,  Osborne,  and  Balmoral  are  but 
I  erections  of  yesterday,  and  the  older  build- 
I  ings,  where  they  have  not  utterly  vanished 
I  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  have  been  turned 
!  to  uses  not  intended  by  their  builders:  a 
I  show-place  tor  holiday  folks  to  wander 
'  through,  staring  at  relics  of  bygone  times 
and  apocryphal  jxirtraits  of  kings,  an  arse¬ 
nal  and  public  ottice,  or  a  dwelling-place  for 
people  of  noble  fainih-  and  limited  income. 
Windsor  has  alone  retained  its  regal  state. 

Koyal  garden-jiarties  at  Windsor  are  old- 
fashioned  entertainments,  and  were  not  in¬ 
stituted  by  Queen  Victoria.  AVe  have 
graphic  chronicles  showing  how  a  former 
Queen  Regnant  received  her  guests  at 
AA’indsor,  and  the  contrast  will  not  be  un¬ 
favorable  to  the  present  day.  It  is  Dean 
Swift  who  speaks,  and  it  is  of  Queen  Anne, 
good-natured,  indolent,  and  somewhat  stu¬ 
pid,  that  he  speaks,  llie  Queen  had  taken 
it  into  her  head  to  hold  a  drawing-room  at 
AVindsor,  and  her  loyal  subjects  appear  to 
have  found  the  distance  and  the  state  of  the 
roads  insuperable  difficulties.  “  So  tew 
company  came,”  says  the  Dean,  “  that  the 
Queen  sent  for  us  into  the  lied-chamber, 
wliere  we  made  our  bows,  and  stood,  about 
twenty  of  us,  round  the  room,  while  she 
looked  at  us  round,  with  her  fan  in  her 
mouth,  and  once  a  minute  said  about  tlux;e 
words  to  some  that  were  nearest  her,  and 
then  she  was  told  dinner  was  ready,  and 
went  out.”  There  we  have  the  whole  scene 
before  us  in  a  few  words,  —  the  dull  Queen, 
her  courtiers  standing  awkwanlly  .against 
the  walls,  the  cynical  Dean  taking  it  all  in. 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  is  the  de¬ 
scription  we  have  of  Q  leen  Victoria’s  recent 
garden-party  at  AVindsor:  “On  Friday, 
the  25th  of  .lune,  when  the  sun  ought  to  have 
been  shining,  but  when,  in  fact,  the  rain  was 
falling.  Her  Majesty  received  her  guests  to 
that  garden-party  at  AVindsor  about  which 
we  have  all  read.  The  royal  stithies  were 
emptied  of  carriages  and  horses,  and  the 
livery  stables  of  AVindsor  were  laid  under 
contribution  that  the  Queen’s  guests  might 
be  conveyed  in  seemly  state  from  the  rail¬ 
way  station.  'Fhe  rain,  of  course,  spoilt  the 
most  characteristic  —  that  is,  the  out-<l<K)r 

—  portion  of  the  /etc,  but  the  weather  at 
last  cleared  up.  Flowers  alMiunded  every¬ 
where,  indoors  as  well  as  out ;  the  Guanis’ 
bands  played  brave  music ;  the  Royal  plate 
was  displayed  on  the  buffets  in  all  its  glory, 
and  when,  between  foim  and  five,  the  rain 
ceased,  there  were  the  marquees  on  the 
lawn  ready  to  receive  the  guests.  Banks 
of  flowers,  groups  of  plants  and  foliage. 


couches,  casy-chairs,  and  8f>ft  druggets 
adorned  the  interiors,  and  what  was  more 
to  the  purpose,  the  tables  were  covered  with 
refreshments.  About  800  guests  had  invi¬ 
tations,  the  first  party  arriving  at  the  AVind¬ 
sor  station  at  3.55,  whence  they  were  taken 
by  the  Royal  carriages  to  the  Castle,  where 
they  were  received  by  the  Queen.  Her 
Majesty  wore  a  short  black  silk  dress 
trimmed  with  crape  ;  the  Princess  of  AVales 
also  wore  a  short  dress,  sky-blue,  trimmed 
with  ruches  of  the  same  tolor;  Princess 
Beatrice  a  flounced  white  muslin  dress  over 
junk,  and  Princess  Marv-  of  Teck  a  dress  of 
violet  silk  and  black  lace.  There  was  some 
amount  of  diversity  in  the  gentlemen’s  cos¬ 
tume,  some  appe.-u-ing  in  the  old  AA'indsor 
uuiform,  some  in  military  costume,  some  in 
that  hybrid  dress  which  consists  of  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  evening  coat  with  morning  trousers 
and  waistcoat.  In  addition  to  the  two 
Guanis’  bands  the  Queen’s  private  band 
was  also  in  attendance,  as  also  the  London 
Glee  and  Madrigal  Union,  and,  saving  the 
rain  during  the  first  part  of  the  day,  the 
fele  was  a  very  successful  one,  the  company 
leaving  shortly  after  seven.” 

The  double-page  illustration  accompany¬ 
ing  the  present  number,  representing  “  The 
Queen’s  Garden-Party  at  Windsor,”  is  an 
appropriate  companion-piece  to  the  “  State 
Ball  at  Buckingham  Palace,”  which  formed 
the  subject  of  the  Supplement  issued  last 
week. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 

—  M.  Clarigny  is  going  to  bring  out  a  pa¬ 
per  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  ex-Queen  of 
.Spain. 

—  A  nice  little  French  Etna  has  just 
popped  up  its  red  head  in  Savoy.  It  has 
been  burning  now  for  several  weeks. 

—  Near  Bellye,  in  Austria,  an  eagle,  it  is 
said,  has  been  killed,  of  an  enormous  size, 
bearing  a  eollar  with  the  date  1646  and 
some  hall-effaced  arms  thereon. 

—  An  aquarium  upon  a  gigantic  scale  is 
about  to  be  erected  at  Brighton,  England  ; 
the  building  will  be  seven  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  one  hundred  feet  in  width.  The 
interior,  after  providing  for  the  finny  tribe, 
both  of  the  sea  and  fresh  water,  is  to  be 
tastefully  laid  out  with  ferns,  shrubs,  and 
exotic  plants,  thus  rendering  the  building  a 
splendid  promenade  lioth  in  winter  and 
summer. 

—  It  is  announeed  that  the  French 
ro  is  to  be  prosecuted  for  publishing  an  an¬ 
ecdote  stating  that  Lord  Clarendon  lent  the 
Emjieror  Napoleon,  before  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  £  20,000,  of  which  the  interest 
was  to  be  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo- 
F'rench  Commercial  Treaty.  If  the  French 
Government  can  find  nothing  worse  to  pros¬ 
ecute  the  French  jiress  for  than  this  inno¬ 
cent,  because  supremely  ridiculous  and  im¬ 
possible,  rniKirtl,  then  is  the  French  press 
indeed  virtue  itselfi  politically  speaking. 

—  A  correspondent  writing  from  Freder¬ 
icksburg,  Virginia,  U.  S.,  sends  the  Pall 
Mall  (iazette  the  following  inscription  from 
a  tombstone  which  existed  in  the  church- 
yartl  of  St.  George’s  parish  in  that  town  up 
to  the  occupation  of  the  town  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  troops,  but  has  now  disappeared :  — 

“  Here  lies  the  IkkIv  of  Edward  Helder,  practi¬ 
tioner  in  physic  and  ciiirurgery.  Born  in  Bed- 
fordsliire,  England,  in  the  year  of  onr  Ix>rd 
1542,  was  contemporary  with,  and  one  of  the 
pall-bearers,  of  AVilliam  Shakspearc.  After  a 
brief  illness,  his  spirit  ascended  in  the  year  of 
our  Ix)rd  1618,  aged  seventy-six.” 

—  At  the  village  of  Beauvais  was  recent¬ 
ly  celebrated  a  “  AV Oman’s  Rights”  anni- 
versaiy,  dating  from  the  year  of  grace  1452, 
when  Charles  the  Bold  and  his  Burgundian 
followers  were  defeated  in  besieging  the 
town.  The  women  had  assisted  the  male 
defenders,  and  the  latter  becoming  beauti¬ 
fully  less,  the  fair  sex  armed  themselves.  A 
shout  is  heard,  a  Burgundian  has  planted  a 
flag  on  the  rampart,  but  almost  at  the  same 
moment  is  raised  a  cry  of  terror.  The  sol¬ 
dier  who  planted  the  flag  rolls  down  on  his 
comrades,  head  cleft  in  two.  And  by  whom  ? 
By  the  prettiest  girl  of  the  town,  Jeanne 
Laine,  who  holds  the  enemy’s  flag  in  one 
hand,  the  hatchet  that  effected  the  happiest 
despatch  of  the  foe  in  the  other.  Jeanne 
follows  up  the  blow,  reanimates  the  defend¬ 
ers,  who  charge  the  Duke,  and  force  him  to 
raise  the  siege.  Tlie  “  maid  ”  received  the 
name  of  Jeanne  “  Hatchet,”  —  Jenny  of  the 
hatchet,  —  and  to  keep  her  memoiy  green, 
Louis  XI.  granted  a  patent  that  every  year 
the  young  girls  of  the  town  should  carry  the 
flag  in  procession,  and,  after  mass,  to  indulge 
a  little  in  high  jinking.  Beauvais  is  not  on¬ 
ly  celebrated  for  its  carjiets,  watches,  and 
clocks,  but  also  for  its  model  firesides. 


PERSONALS. 


—  The  health  of  AVilkie  Collins  has  been 
very  poor  for  some  time  past. 

—  Mr.  T.  AV.  Robertson  (the  types  last  week 
made  us  say  J.  AV.)  has  one  or  two  new  plays  in 
hand  for  next  London  season. 

—  Carlyle  has  been  visiting  his  sister  at  The 
Hill,  Dumfries,  where  his  brother,  Dr.  J.  Car¬ 
lyle,  the  translator  of  Dante,  also  resides. 

—  The  infant  daughter  of  Prince  Metternich 
is  to  be  called  Clemence,  after  the  great  Met- 
temich,  who  said  one  thing,  “After  me  the 
deluge,”  but  forgot,  clearly,  little  Clemence. 

—  The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Lord  Herbert,  appears  to  have  taken  up  his 
residence  in  New  Zealand.  He  is  now  residing 
on  an  island  in  the  neighborhood  of  Auckland. 

—  An  action  for  alleged  infringement  of  the 
AVaverley  copyright  has  been  raised  in  the  Court 
of  .'session  by  Messrs.  Adam  and  Charles 
Black,  of  Edinburgh,  against  Messrs.  Murray 
and  Son.  Damages  are  laid  at  .£  2,000. 

—  The  King  of  Sweden  is  said  to  be  an  ad¬ 
vocate  of  woman’s  rights,  and  has  given  his 
centler  subjects  every  facility  to  practise  meili- 
cine  and  those  sort  of  things  they  have  lately 
set  their  minds  on. 

—  Mr.  Pender’s  entertainment  to  the  Prince 
of  AA’ales,  in  honor  of  the  completion  of  the 
new  telegraph  to  India,  was  as  costly  as  it  was 
brilliant.  The  expense  to  the  Manchester 
millionnaire  is  said  to  have  lieen  not  less  than 
£3,000. 

—  Alexander  Dumas  has  returned  to  Paris 
from  Madrid  after  two  months’  absence.  Of 
course  he  wanted  a  porter  warranted  to  carry 
si.x  hundredweight  to  battle  with  hi.s  heap  of 
MS.  He  has  been  writing  the  history  of  tbe 
last  revolution  in  Spain. 

—  George  Tarrant,  the  celebrated  cricketer, 
lately  died  at  Cambridge,  after  an  illness  of  about 
ten  months.  “  Tear-’em,”  or  “  Pepper,”  as  he 
was  familiarly  called,  suffered  greatly  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  illness  which  was  primarily 
caused  by  his  extremely  fast  bowling.  He  wais 
one  of  the  Australian  eleven. 

—  During  an  audience  of  some  Lutherans  at 
Berg  near  Stuttgard,  with  the  Czar,  a  mala¬ 
droit  attendant  chancing  to  overturn  a  vase  of 
flowers,  the  Emperor  started  to  his  feet  and 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  as  though  ex¬ 
pecting  an  attack  or  assassination.  Deputation- 
receiving  must  be  nervous  work  for  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

—  A  shrewd  observer  has  asserteil  that  a 
woman  is  best  dressed  when  you  cannot  remem¬ 
ber  what  she  wore.  Judging  from  the  various 
descriptions  published  in  the  London  news¬ 
papers,  the  costume  of  Lord  Derby’s  bride 
must  have  been  excellent.  According  to  some 
the  color  was  silver-gray,  others  aver  it  was 
m.auve,  others  .again  say  it  was  light  blue,  and 
some  few  describe  it  as  lilac. 

—  Among  those  upon  whom  the  dignity  of 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  has  recently 
been  conferred  was  the  celebrated  French  land¬ 
scape  painter,  M.  Courbet,  who,  however,  has 
written  to  the  Ministre  des  Beaux  Arts  to  de¬ 
cline  the  proffered  honor,  which  his  Republican 
principles  forbade  him  to  accept,  and  in  his  letter 
he  says  that  after  his  death  he  wishes  to  be  spoken 
of  as  “one  who  belonged  to  no  school,  to  no 
church,  to  no  institution,  to  no  academy,  and 
above  all,  to  no  m/ime  that  is  not  the  reyime  of 
liberty.” 

— M.  de  Lcsseps  was  rather  elated  at  the  en- 
couragetnent  he  received  the  other  day  from 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  narrated  it  in  his  own 
wonls  as  follows  ;  “  M.  Lesseps,  do  not  pre¬ 
occupy  yourself  with  the  diflicultics  you  may 
have  to'  encounter  in  our  country  or  in  other 
countries.  Continue  vonr  work  with  persever¬ 
ance  ;  and  when  you  liave  succeeded,  the  Suez 
Canal  will  be  so  useful  to  England  that  you  are 
sure  to  meet  in  our  country  with  the  greatest 
support.”  Thank  you  for  nothing,  the  clever 
Frenchman  might  well  have  added. 

—  The  German  newspapers  announce  that 
the  celebrated  German  dramatist,  Herr  Benctlix, 
author  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  original  plays, 
is  now,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  in  great  dis¬ 
tress.  “  It  is  only  just,”  says  the  Garttnhwbr, 
“  that  the  public  should  take  measures  for  in¬ 
suring  the  comfort,  during  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life,  of  this  poet,  who  has  given  it  so  much 
diversion  by  his  brilliant  and  joyous  produc¬ 
tions.”  Herr  Benedix  is  the  author  of  “  Aschen- 
bn'idel,”  of  which  “  School  ”  is  a  very  clever 
imitation,  but  an  imitation  all  the  same.  He  is 
also  the  author  of  the  quaint  little  piece  from 
which  la^n  Gozlan’s  “  Dieu  merci,  le  convert 
cst  mis  !  ”  is  derived.  I>^n  Gozlan  knew  so 
little  of  the  dramatist  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  the  characters  and  plot  of  the  trifle  just 
named  that  he  announced  “  Dieu  merci,”  ic., 
as  “  tire  du  thiaitre  Russe  ” ;  and  it  was  from  a 
Russian  version  of  Benedix ’s  dramatic  sketch 
that  the  French  version  was  prejiarcd.  If  after 
lieing  played  in  Russia,  France,  and  England, 
Benedix  is  little  known  out  of  his  own  country, 
that  is  not  precisely  the  fault  of  Benedix  him¬ 
self.  All  the  German  actors  who  have  had 
I  parts  furnished  to  them  by  this  prolific  dram¬ 
atist  are  joining  in  the  subscription  that  has 
been  opened  for  his  benefit;  and  it  is  suggested 
that  there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  foreign  authors  and  managers  who  have 
profited  by  his  talent  doing  the  same. 
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open  he  would  enjoy  the  passing  society  of 
all  comers  to  and  fro  by  the  gateway,  and 
would  have  light  enough.  He  found  that  if 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tope  living  overhead,  used 
for  their  own  egress  and  ingress  a  little  side 
stair  that  came  plump  into  the  Precinct.s  by 
a  door  opening  outward,  to  the  surprise  and 
inconvenience  of  a  liuiited  public  of  pcde.«- 
triaus  in  a  narrow  way,  he  would  Le  alone, 
as  in  a  separate  re.‘idence.  He  found  the 
rent  moderate,  and  everything  as  ejuaintly 
inconvenient  as  he  could  desire.  I  le  agreed 
therefore  to  take  the  lodging  then  and  there, 
.and  money  down,  pos^esfi(  n  to  Ik;  had  next 
evening  c  n  conilition  that  rtierence  was 
])crmitted  him  to  Mr.  .Jasp«ras  oteupying 
the  date  Iloii.^e,  of  whieh,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  gateway,  the  Verger's  hole  in  the  wall 
was  an  appanage  or  subsidiary  part. 

The  po<.r  dear  gentleman  was  vtry  soli¬ 
tary  anil  very  fad,  Mrs.  Toje  said,  but  she 
had  no  doubt  he  would  “  sj.eak  H  r  her.” 
Pirlia|iS  Mr.  Datehervhad  heard  something 
of  what  had  occurred  there  last  winter? 

Jlr.  Hatchery  had  as  confused  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  event  in  (|iic.stion,  on  trying  to 
recall  it,  as  he  well  could  have,  lie  Lc-oged 
Mrs.  Tope’s  p,ardon  when  she  found  it  ir.- 
cumlicnt  on  her  to  correct  him  in  every  de¬ 
tail  (  f  his  suiumary  of  the  facts,  but  pleaded 
that  he  was  merely  a  single  buller  getting 
through  life  upon  his  means  as  idly  as  he 
cc.uld,  and  that  so  many  peojile  were  so  con¬ 
stantly  ii.aking  aw.ay  with  so  many  other 
people,  as  to  render  it  difl’.cult  ior  a  buffer 
of  an  easy  temjer  to  pre;er\e  the  circum¬ 
stance's  of  the  several  cases  unmixed  in  his 
mind. 

Mr.  .Jasper  proving  willing  to  speak  for 
Mrs.  Tope,  Mr.  Hatchery,  who  had  sent  up 
his  c.ard,  was  invited  to  ascend  the  postern 
staircase.  ’Hie  Mayor  was  there,  Mrs. 
Tope  said;  but  he  was  not  to  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  company,  as  he  and  Mr. 
•Jasper  were  great  friends. 

“  1  l)Og  jiardon,”  said  ilr.  Hatchery,  mak¬ 
ing  a  leg  with  his  hat  under  his  aim,  as  he 
addressed  himself  eipially  to  lioth  gentlemen ; 
“  a  selfish  precaution  on  my  j  art  and  not 
personally  interesting  to  anybody  but  my¬ 
self.  Hut  as  a  buffer  living  on  his  means, 
and  having  an  idea  of  doing  it  in  this  lovely 
place  in  peace  and  quiet,  for  remaining  span 
of  life,  beg  to  ask  if  tlie  Tojk-  family  are 
quite  respectable  ?  ” 

Mr.  Jasper  could  answer  for  that  without 
the  slightest  hesitation. 

“  That  is  enough,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Hatchery. 

“  My  friend,  the  ilayor,”  added  Mr.  Jas¬ 
per,  jiresenting  Mr.  Hatchery  with  a  court¬ 
ly  motion  of  his  hand  towards  that  jniten- 


“  Indeed  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Hatchery,  with  a 
second  look  of  some  interest. 

“  Yes,  and  I  ain’t  a-goin  ’no  nearer  ’Im,  I 
tell  yer.” 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 

“  ’Cos  I  ain’t  a-going  to  be  lifted  off  my 
legs  and  ’ave  my  braces  bust  and  be  choked ; 
not  if  I  knows  it  and  nut  by  ’Im.  Wait  till 
I  set  a  jolly  gootl  flint  a  flyin’  at  the  back  o’ 
’is  jolly  old  ’ed  some  day !  Now  look  t’  oth¬ 
er  side  the  harch  ;  not  the  side  where  Jars- 
per’s  door  is ;  t’  other  tide.” 

“  I  see.” 

“  A  little  way  in,  o’  that  tide,  there ’s  a 
low  diKir,  down  two  steps,  'fhat ’s  Tojk;- 
seses  with  ’is  name  on  a  hoval  ]ilate.” 

“  ( Jood.  See  liere,”  said  Mr.  Hatehi  ry, 
producing  a  shilling.  “  You  owe  me  half 
of  this.  ’ 

“Yer  lie;  I  don’t  owe  ycr  nothing;  I 
never  seen  yer.” 

“  I  tell  you  you  owe  me  half  of  this,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  no  sixpence  in  my  jiocket. 
So  the  next  time  you  meet  me  you  shall  do 
something  else  for  me,  to  pay  me.” 

“  All  right,  give  us  ’old.” 

“  What  is  your  name,  and  where  do  you 
live  ?  ” 

“  Heputy.  Travellers’  Twojicnnv’,  ’cross 
the  green.” 

Tlie  boy  instantly  daritd  off  with  the 
shilling,  lest  Mr.  Hatchery  should  rej^ent, 
but  stopped  at  a  safe  distance,  on  the  hajipy 
chance  of  his  being  uneasy  in  his  mind 
about  it,  to  gcad  him  with  a  demon  dance 
expressive  of  its  irrevocability. 

Mr.  Hatchery,  taking  off  his  hat  to  give 
that  shock  of  white  hair  of  his  another  shake, 
seemed  quite  resigned,  and  betook  himself 
whither  he  had  been  directed. 

Mr.  Tope’s  official  dwelling  communicat¬ 
ing  by  an  upper  stair  with  Mr.  .Jasper’s 
(hence  Mrs.  Tope’s  attendance  on  that  gen¬ 
tleman),  was  of  very  modest  jiroportions, 
and  partook  of  the  character  of  a  cixil  dun¬ 
geon.  Its  ancient  walls  were  massive,  and 
its  rooms  rather  seemed  to  h.ave  been  dug 
out  of  them  than  to  have  been  designed 
iK'forehand  with  any  reference  to  them. 
The  main  door  opened  at  once  on  a  chamber 
of  no  describable  shape,  with  a  groined  roof, 
which  in  its  turn  opened  on  another  chamber 
of  no  describable  shape  with  another  groined 
roof.  Tlieir  windows  small  and  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls,  these  two  chambers, 
close  as  to  their  atmosphere  and  swarthy  as 
to  their  illumination  by  natural  light,  were 
the  apartments  which  Mrs.  Tope  had  so  long 
offered  to  an  unappreciative  city.  Mr. 
Hatchery,  however,  was  more  appreciative, 
lie  found  that  if  he  sat  with  the  main  door 
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and  almiit  the  Cathedral  Tower,  wht  never 
he  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  it,  with  a  gen¬ 
eral  impression  on  his  mind  that  Mrs.  Tope’s 
was  somiiwherc  very  near  it,  and  that,  like 
the  children  in  the  game  of  hot  boiled 
beans  and  very  good  butter,  he  was  warm 
in  his  search  when  he  saw  the  Tower,  and 
cold  when  he  ditl  n’t  sec  it. 

He  was  getting  very  cold  indeed  when  he 
came  ujion  a  Iragment  of  burial-ground  in 
which  an  unhappy  sheep  was  grazing.  Un- 
hajifiy,  because  a  hideous  small  boy  was 
stoning  it  through  the  railings,  and  had  al- 
re.ady  lamed  it  in  one  leg,  and  was  much 
excited  by  the  benevolent  sjiortsiiian-like 
purjiose  of  breaking  its  other  three  legs,  and 
bringing  it  down. 

“  ’It  ’im  agin !  ”  cried  the  boy,  as  the  poor 
creature  leajied,  “  and  made  a  dint  in  his 
wool !  ” 

“  Let  him  be !  ”  said  Mr.  Hatchery. 
“  Don’t  you  see  you  have  lamed  him  ?  ” 

“  Yer  lie,”  returned  the  sportsman.  “  ’E 
went  .and  lamed  ’isself.  I  sec  ’im  do  it,  and 
I  giv’  ’im  a  shy  as  a  Widdy-warning  to  ’im 
not  to  go  a  bruisin’  ’is  nia.ster’s  mutton  any 
more.” 

“  Come  here.” 

“  I  won’t ;  I  ’ll  come  when  ycr  can  ketch 
me.” 

“  Stay  there  then,  and  show  me  whieh  is 
Mr.  Tope’s.” 

“  ’Ow  can  I  st.ay  here  and  show  you  whieh 
is  Topeseses,  when  To|)cseses  is  t’  other  side 
the  Kinfreederal,  and  over  the  cixissings, 
and  round  ever  so  many  corners  ?  Stoo-pid  ! 
Ya-a-ali !  ” 

“  Show  n.e  where  it  is,  and  I  ’ll  give  you 
something.” 

“  Come  on,  then  !  ” 

This  brisk  dialogue  eoiiclu  leil,  the  boy 
led  the  way,  and  by  and  by  stopjied  at  some 
distance  from  an  arched  passage,  jiointing. 

“  Lookic  yonder.  You  sec  that  there 
winder  and  door  ?  ” 

“  Tliat ’s  Tope’s  ?  ” 

“  Yer  lie ;  it  ain’t.  Tliat ’s  Jarsper’s.” 


IN  CI.OI.STKUHAM. 


A  Sl.TTl.KI! 

VT  about  this  time  a  stranger  appeared  j 
in  Cloisterham,  a  white-haired  person¬ 
age  with  black-  eyebrows.  Being  buttoned 
up  in  a  tightish  blue  surtoiit,  with  a  buff 
waistcoat  and  gray  trousers,  he  had  .some¬ 
thing  of  a  military  air;  hut  lie  .announced 
himself  at  the  Crozier  (the  orllimlox  hotel,  1 
where  he  put  up  with  a  portmanteau)  as  an  ' 
idle  dog  who  lived  uiwm  his  means ;  and  he 
fiirther  announced  that  he  had  a  mind  to 
take  a  lodging  in  the  iiicturesqiie  old  city  ! 
for  a  month  or  two,  with  a  view  of  settling 
down  there  altogether.  B.itli  announce-  ' 
ments  were  made  in  the  coll'ec-room  of  the  I 
Crozier,  to  all  whom  it  might,  or  might  not, 
concern,  by  the  stranger  as  he  stood  with 
his  bai'k  to  the  empty  fireplace,  waiting  for  j 
his  fried  sole,  veal  cutlet,  and  jiint  of  sherry.  : 
And  the  waiter  (business  In'ing  chronically  } 
slack  at  the  Crozier)  rcprcscntcil  all  whom 
it  might  or  might  not  concern,  and  ab.sorbed 
the  whole  of  the  information. 

This  gentleman’s  white  head  w.as  unusu¬ 
ally  large,  and  his  shock  of  white  hair  was 
unusually  thick  and  ample.  “  I  supjiose, 
waiter,”  he  said,  shaking  his  shock  of  hair, 
as  a  Newfoundland  dog  might  shake  his  be¬ 
fore  sitting  down  to  dinner,  “  that  a  fair 
liKl.;ing  lor  a  single  biiH'or  might  be  found 
in  these  jiarts,  eh  ?  ” 

The  waiter  h.ad  no  doubt  of  it. 

“  Something  old,”  said  the  gentleman. 

“  Take  my  hat  down  for  a  moment  from  that 
peg,  will  you  ?  No,  I  don’t  want  it ;  liKik 
into  it.  What  do  you  see  written  there  ?  ” 
The  waiter  read,  “  Hatchery.” 

“  Now  you  know  my  name,”  said  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  —  “  Diek  H.atchery.  Hang  it  up 
again.  I  was  saying  something  old  is  what 
1  should  prefer,  something  odd  and  out  of 
the  way;  something  venerable,  architect¬ 
ural,  and  inconvenient.” 

“  We  have  a  good  choice  of  inconvenient 
lodgings  in  the  town,  sir,  I  think,”  rejilied 
the  waiter,  with  modest  confidence  in  its  re¬ 
sources  that  way  ;  “  indeed,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  could  suit  you  that  far,  however 
particular  you  might  be.  But  a  architec¬ 
tural  lodging !  ”  That  reeined  to  trouble 
the  waiter’s  head,  anil  he  shook  it. 

“  Anything  Catl.edraly  now,”  Mr.  Hatch¬ 
ery  suggested. 

“  Mr.  Tope,”  said  the  waiter,  brightening, 
as  he  rubbed  his  chin  with  his  hand,  “  would 
be  the  likeliest  jiarty  to  inform  in  that  line.” 

“  Who  is  Mr.  Tojie  ?  ”  inquired  Hick 
Hatchery. 

Tlie  waiter  explained  that  he  was  the 
Verger,  aul  that  Mrs.  Tojic  h.ad  indeed 
cnee  upon  a  time  let  kMlgiiigs  herself,  —  or 
offered  to  let  them ;  but  tliat  as  nobody  had 
ever  taken  them,  Mrs.  Tope’s  window-bill, 
long  a  Cloisterham  Institution,  had  disap¬ 
peared;  probably  had  tumbled  doivn  one 
day,  and  never  been  put  up  .again.” 

“  I  ’ll  call  on  Mrs.  Topi',”  said  Mr.  Hatch¬ 
ery,  “  after  dinner,” 

•So  when  he  had  done  his  dinner,  he  was 
duly  directed  to  the  spot,  and  sallied  out 
for  it.  But  the  Crozier  being  an  hotel  of 
a  most  retiring  disposition,  and  the  waiter’s 
directions  being  fatally  precise,  he  soon  be¬ 
came  bewildered,  and  went  boggling  about 
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tate,  “  whose  n'commendation  is  actually 
much  more  important  to  a  stranjrer  than 
that  of  an  obscure  |)er8on  like  myself,  will 
U'stify  in  their  behalf,  I  am  sure.” 

“  The  Worshipful  the  Mayor,”  said  Mr. 
Datchery,  with  a  low  bow,  “  places  me  un¬ 
der  an  infinite  obligation.” 

“  Very  pood  people,  sir,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Tope,”  said  Mr.  Sapsea,  with  condescension. 

“  Very  pood  opinions.  Very  well  bt*haved 
Very  respectful.  Much  approved  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter.” 

“  The  Wcrshipful  the  Mayor  pives  them 
a  character,”  said  Mr.  Datchery,  “  of  which 
they  may  indeed  be  proud.  I  would  ask  his 
Honor  (if  I  mipht  be  permitted)  whether 
there  are  not  many  objects  of  great  interest 
in  the  city  which  is  under  his  beneficent 
sway  ?  ” 

“  We  are,  sir,”  returned  Mr.  Sapsea,  “an 
ancient  city,  and  an  ecclesiastical  city.  We 
are  a  constitutional  city,  as  it  becomes  such 
a  city  to  be,  and  we  uphold  and  maintain 
our  glorious  jmvileges.” 

“  His  Honor,”  said  Mr.  Datchery,  bow¬ 
ing,  “  inspires  me  with  a  desire  to  know 
more  of  the  city,  and  confirms  me  in  my  in¬ 
clination  to  end  my  days  in  the  city.” 

“  Retired  from  the  Army,  sir  ?  ”  suggested 
Mr.  Sapsea. 

“  His  Honor  the  Mayor  does  me  too  much 
credit,”  returned  Mr.  Datchery. 

“Xavy,  sir?”  suggested  Mr.  Sapsea. 

“  Again,”  repeated  Mr.  Datcheiy,  “  His 
Honor  the  Mayor  does  me  too  much  credit.” 

“  Diplomacy  is  a  fine  profession,”  said  Mr. 
Sapsea,  as  a  general  remark. 

“  There,  I  confess.  His  Honor  the  Mayor 
is  too  many  for  me,”  said  Mr.  Datchery, 
with  an  ingenuous  smile  and  bow ;  “  even  a 
diplomatie  bird  must  fall  to  such  a  gun.” 

Now,  this  was  very  soothing.  Here  was 
a  gentleman  of  a  great  —  not  to  say  a  grand 
—  address,  accustome<l  to  rank  and  dignity, 
really  setting  a  fine  e.vample  how  to  behave 
to  a  Mayor.  There  was  something  in  that 
third-person  style  of  being  spoken  to.  that 
Mr.  Sapsea  found  particularly  recognizant 
orhis  merits  and  position.  i 

“  But  I  crave  pardon,”  said  Mr.  Datchery. 

“  His  Honor  the  Mayor  will  bear  with  me, 
if  for  a  moment  I  have  been  deluded  into 
occupying  his  time,  and  have  forgotten  the 
humble  claims  upon  my  own,  of  my  hotel, 
the  Crozier.” 

“  Xot  at  all,'’sir,”  said  Mr.  Sapsea.  “  I 
am  returning  home,  and  if  you  would  like 
to  take  the  exterior  of  our  cathedral  in  your 
way,  I  shall  be  glad  to  point  it  out.” 

“His  Honor  the  Mayor,” said  Mr.Datch- 
er}%  “  is  more  than  kind  and  gracious.” 

As  Mr.  Datchery,  when  he  had  made  his 
acknowledgments  to  Mr.  JasjKT,  could  not 
be  induced  to  go  out  of  the  room  before  the 
Worshipful,  the  Worshipful  led  the  way 
down  stairs,  Mr.  Datchery  following  with 
liis  hat  under  his  arm,  and  his  shock  of 
wliite  hair  streaming  in  the  evening  breeze. 

“  Might  I  ask  His  Honor,”  said  Mr. 
Datchery,  “whether  that  gentleman  we 
have  just  left  is  the  gentleman  of  whom  I 
have  heard  in  the  neighborhood  as  being 
much  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  a  nephew,  and 
concentrating  his  life  on  avenging  the  loss  ?  ” 

“  That  is  the  gentleman.  John  Jas|Kr, 
sir.” 

“  Would  His  Honor  allow  me  to  inquire 
whether  there  are  strong  suspicions  of  any 
one  ?  ” 

“  More  than  suspicions,  sir,”  returned  Mr. 
Sapsea,  “  all  but  certainties.” 

“  Only  think  now !  ”  cried  Mr.  Datchery.  i 

“  But  ])roof,  sir,  proof,  must  be  built  up,  j 
st<jne  by  stone,  said  tlic  Mayor.  “  As  I  say,  j 
the  en<l  crowns  the  work.  It  is  not  enough 
that  Justice  should  be  morally  certain;  she 
must  Ije  immorally  certain — legally,  that  is.” 

“His  Honor,”  said  Mr.  Datchery,  “re¬ 
minds  me  of  the  nature  of  the  law.  Im¬ 
moral.  How  true !  ” 


“  As  I  say,  sir,  jwmimusly  went  on  the 
Mayor,  “  the  arm  of  tlie  law  is  a  stn)ng  arm, 
and  a  long  arm.  That  is  the  way  I  put  it. 
A  strong  arm  and  a  long  arm.” 

“  How  forcible !  —  And  yet,  again,  how 
true !  ”  murmured  Mr.  Datchery. 

“  And  without  betraying  what  I  call  the 
secrets  of  the  prison-house,”  said  Mr.  Sajv 
sea; the  secrets  of  the  prison-house  is  the 
term  I  used  on  tlie  bench.” 

“  And  what  other  term  than  His  Honor's 
would  express  it !  ”  said  Mr.  Datchery. 

“  Without,  I  say,  betraying  them,  I  pre¬ 
dict  to  you,  knowing  the  iron  will  of  the 
gentleman  we  have  just  left  (I  take  the  bold 
step  of  calling  it  iron,  on  account  of  its 
strength),  that  in  this  case  the  long  arm 
will  reach,  and  the  strong  arm  will  strike.  — 
This  is  our  cathedral,  sir.  The  best  judges 
are  pleased  to  admire  it,  and  the  l)est  among 
our  townsmen  own  to  being  a  little  vain  of 
it.” 

All  tills  time  Mr.  Datchery  had  walked 
with  his  hat  under  his  ann,  and  his  white 
hair  streaming.  He  had  an  odd  momentary 
appearance  ujion  him  of  having  forgotten 
his  Ikat,  when  Mr.  Saiisea  now  touched  it ; 
and  he  clapped  his  hand  up  to  his  head  as  if 
with  some  vague  expectation  of  finding 
another  hat  upon  it. 

“Pray  be  covered,  sir,”  entreated  Mr. 
Sapsea ;  magnifieently  implying,  “  I  shall 
not  mind  it,  I  assure  you.” 

“  Ills  Honor  is  very  good,  but  I  do  it  for 
coolness,”  said  Mr.  Datchery. 

Then  Mr.  Datehery  admired  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  and  Mr.  Sapsea  jiointed  it  out  as  if  he 
himself  had  invented  and  built  it;  there 
were  a  few  details  indeed  of  which  he  did 
not  apjirove,  but  those  he  glossed  over,  as  if 
the  workmen  had  made  mistakes  in  his  ab¬ 
sence.  The  cathedral  disposed  of,  he  led 
the  way  by  the  churchyard,  and  stopped  to 
extol  the  beauty  of  the  evening  —  by  chance 
—  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mrs.  Sapsea’s 
epitaph. 

“  And  by  the  by,”  said  Mr.  Sapsea,  aji- 
pearing  to  descend  from  an  elevation  to 
remember  it  all  of  a  sudden,  like  Apollo 
shooting  down  from  Olympus  to  pick  up  his 
forgotten  lyre,  “  that  is  one  of  our  small 
lious.  The  partiality  of  our  people  has 
made  it  so,  and  strangers  have  been  seen 
taking  a  copy  of  it  now  and  then.  I  am  not 
a  judge  of  it  myself,  for  it  is  a  little  work  of 
my  own.  But  it  was  troublesome  to  turn, 
sir;  I  may  say,  difficult  to  turn  with  ele¬ 
gance.” 

Mr.  Datchery  became  so  ecstatic  over 
Mr.  Sapsea’s  composition  that,  in  spite  of 
his  intention  to  end  his  days  in  Cloisterham, 
and  therefore  his  jirobably  having  in  reserve 
many  opjHirtunities  of  copying  it,  he  would 
have  transcribed  it  into  his  p<x!ket-book  on 
the  sjiot,  but  for  the  slouching  towards  them 
of  its  material  producer  and  perpetuator, 
Durdles,  whom  Mr.  Sapsea  hailed,  not 
sorry  to  show  him  a  bright  example  of  be¬ 
havior  to  superiors. 

“  Ah,  Durdles  !  This  is  the  mason,  sir ; 
one  of  our  Cloisterham  worthies ;  everybody 
here  knows  Durdles.  Mr.  Datchery,  Durdles ; 
a  gentleman  who  is  going  to  settle  here.” 

“  I  would  n’t  do  it  if  I  was  him,”  growled 
Durdles.  “  We  ’re  a  heavy  lot.” 

“  You  surely  don’t  speak  for  yourself,  Mr. 
Durdles,”  returned  Mr.  Datchery,  “  any 
more  than  for  His  Honor.” 

“Who’s  His  Honor?”  demanded  Dur¬ 
dles. 

“  His  Honor  the  Mayor.” 

“  I  never  was  brought  afore  him,”  said 
Durdles,  with  anytliing  but  the  hxik  of  a 
loyal  subject  of  the  mayoralty,  “  and  it  ’ll 
be  time  enough  for  me  to  Honor  him  when 
I  am.  Until  which,  and  when,  and  where  : 

■  Milter  Sapsea  i>  his  name, 

Kazland  is  his  natien, 

Cloisterham ’s  his  dwelllnz-plao*, 

Aukstmeer ’s  bis  occupation.*  ’’ 


Here,  Deputy  (jireceded  by  a  flying 
oyster-shell)  apiH'arcd  upon  the  scone,  and 
requested  to  have  the  sum  of  thnepence 
instantly  “  chucked  ”  to  him  by  Mr.  Durdles, 
whom  he  had  been  vainly  seeking  up  and 
down,  as  lawful  wages  overdue.  While 
that  gentleman,  with  his  bundle  under  his 
arm,  slowly  found  and  counted  out  the 
money,  Mr.  Sapsea  infttrmed  the  new  settler 
of  Dui'dles’s  habits,  jnirsuits,  abode,  and 
reputation.  “  I  suppose  a  curious  stranger 
might  come  to  see  you,  and  your  works,  Mr. 
Dunlles,  at  any  odd  time  ?  ”  said  Mr. 
Datcherj-  uixm  that. 

“  Any  gentleman  is  welcome  to  come  and 
see  me  any  evening  if  he  brings  liquor  for 
two  with  liini,”  returned  Durdles,  with  a 
|jenny  between  his  teeth  and  certain  half- 
jience  in  his  hands.  “  Or  if  he  likes  to 
make  it  twice  two,  he  ’ll  lie  doubly  welcome.” 

“  I  shall  come.  Master  Deputy,  what  do 
you  owe  me  ?  ” 

“  A  job.” 

“  Mind  you  pay  me  honestly  with  the 
job  of  showing  me  Mr.  Durdles’s  house  when 
I  want  to  go  there.” 

Deputy,  with  a  piercing  broadside  of 
whistle  through  the  whole  gap  in  his  mouth, 
as  a  receipt  in  full  for  all  arrears,  vanished. 

The  Worshipful  and  the  Worshipper  then 
jiassed  on  together  until  they  parted,  with 
many  ceremonies,  at  the  Worshipful’s  door ; 
even  then,  the  Worshipper  carried  his  hat 
under  his  arm,  and  gave  his  streaming  white 
hair  to  the  breeze. 

Said  Mr.  Datchery  to  himself  that  night, 
as  he  looked  at  his  white  hair  in  the  gas- 
lighted  looking-glass  over  the  cofTee-room 
chimneypiece  at  the  Crozier,  and  shook  it 
out :  “  For  a  single  buffer,  of  an  easy  temper, 
living  idly  on  his  means,  I  have  had  a  rather 
busy  afternoon !  ” 

CHAFTEll  XIX. 

SHADOW  ON  THE  SUN'-DI.\L. 

Again  Miss  Twinkleton  ha*'  delivered  her 
valedictory  address,  with  the  accompani¬ 
ments  of  white  wine  and  pound  cake,  and 
again  the  young  ladies  have  departed  to 
their  several  homes.  Helena  Landless  has 
left  the  Nuns’  House  to  attend  her  brother’s 
fortunes,  and  pretty  Rosa  is  alone. 

Cloisterham  is  so  bright  and  sunny  in 
these  summer  days  that  the  cathedral  and 
the  monastery-ruin  show  as  if  their  strong 
walls  were  transparent.  A  soft  glow  seems 
to  shine  from  within  them,  rather  than  ujxm 
them  from  without,  such  is  their  mellowness 
as  they  look  forth  on  the  hot  cornfields  and 
the  smoking  roads  that  distantly  wind  among 
them.  The  Cloisterham  gardens  blush  with 
ripening  fruit.  Time  was  when  travel- 
stained  pilgrims  rode  in  clattering  parties 
tlirough  the  city’s  welcome  shades ;  time 
is  when  wayfarers,  leading  a  gypsy  life  be¬ 
tween  haymaking  time  and  harvest,  and 
hxiking  as  if  they  were  just  made  of  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  so  very  dusty  are  they, 
lounge  about  on  cool  doorsteps,  trying  to 
mend  their  unmcndable  shoes,  or  giving 
them  to  the  city  kennels  as  a  hopeless  job, 
and  seeking  others  in  the  bundles  that  they 
carry,  along  with  their  yet  unused  sickles 
swathed  in  bands  of  straw.  At  all  the 
more  public  pumps  there  is  much  cooling 
of  bare  feet,  together  with  much  bubbling 
and  gurgling  of  drinking  with  hand  to 
spout  on  the  part  of  these  Bedouins ;  the 
Cloisterham  police  meanwhile  looking  as¬ 
kant  from  their  beats  with  suspicion,  and 
manifest  impatience  that  the  intruders 
should  depart  from  within  the  civic  bounds, 
and  once  more  fry  themselves  on  the  sim¬ 
mering  high-roads. 

On  the  afternoon  of  such  a  day,  when  the 
last  cathedral  service  is  done,  and  when  that 
side  of  the  High  Street  on  which  the  Nuns’ 
House  stands  is  in  grateful  shade,  save  where 


its  ipiaiut  old  garden  opens  to  the  west  be¬ 
tween  the  boughs  of  trees,  a  servant  intbims 
Rosa,  to  her  terror,  that  Mr.  Jasper  desires 
to  see  her. 

If  he  had  chosen  his  time  for  finding  Iict 
at  a  disadvantage,  he  could  have  done  no 
better.  Perhajis  he  has  chosen  it.  Helena 
Landless  is  gone,  Mrs.  Tisher  is  absent  on 
leave,  Miss  Twinkleton  (lii  her  amateur  state 
of  existence)  has  contributed  luT.self  and  a 
veal-pie  to  a  picnic. 

“  (),  why,  why,  why  did  you  say  1  was  at 
home  !  ”  cries  Rosa,  helplessly. 

'llie  maid  replies  that  Mr.  .lasjier  never 
asked  the  question.  'H-at  he  said  he  knew 
she  was  at  home,  and  begged  she  might  be 
told  that  he  asked  to  see  her. 

“What  shall  I  do?  what  shall  I  do?” 
thinks  Rosa,  clasping  her  hands. 

Possessed  by  a  kind  of  desjHTation,  she 
adds  in  the  next  breath  that  she  will  come 
to  Mr.  Jasjier  in  the  garden.  She  .shudders 
at  the  thought  of  being  shut  up  with  him  in 
the  house;  but  many  of  its  windows  com¬ 
mand  the  ganlen,  and  she  can  be*  seen  as 
well  as  heard  there,  and  can  shriek  in  the 
free  air  and  run  away.  Such  is  the  wild 
idea  that  flutters  through  her  mind. 

She  has  never  seen  him  since  the  fatal 
night,  except  when  she  was  questioned  he- 
fore  the  Mayor,  and  then  he  was  present  in 
gloomy  watchfulness,  as  representing  his 
lost  nephew  and  burning  to  avenge  him. 
She  hangs  her  garden-hat  on  her  arm,  and 
goes  out.  Tlie  moment  she  sees  him  from 
the  |)orch,  leaning  on  the  sun-dial,  the  old 
horrible  feeling  of  being  compelled  by  him, 
asserts  its  hold  upon  her.  She  feels  that 
she  would  even  then  go  back,  but  that  he 
draws  her  feet  towards  him.  She  cannot  re¬ 
sist,  and  sits  down,  with  her  head  bent,  on 
the  garden-seat  beside  the  sun-dial.  She 
cannot  look  up  at  him  for  abhorrence,  but 
she  has  perceived  that  he  is  dressed  in  deep 
mourning.  So  is  she.  It  was  not  so  at 
first ;  but  the  lost  has  long  been  given  up, 
and  mourned  for,  as  dead. 

He  would  begin  by  touching  her  hand. 
She  feels  the  intention,  and  draws  her  hand 
back.  His  eyes  are  then  fixed  ujion  her, 
she  knows,  though  her  own  see  nothing  but 
the  grass. 

“  I  have  been  wailing,”  he  begins,  “  for 
some  time,  to  be  summoned  back  to  my  duty 
near  you.” 

After  several  times  forming  her  lips,  which 
she  knows  he  is  closely  watching,  into  the 
shajie  of  some  other  hesitating  reply,  and 
then  into  none,  she  answers,  “  Duty,  sir?  ” 

“  nie  duty  of  teaching  you,  serving  you 
as  your  faithful  music-master.” 

“  I  have  left  off  that  study.” 

“Not  left  off,  I  think.  Discontinued.  I 
was  told  by  your  guanlian  that  you  discon¬ 
tinued  it  under  the  shock  that  we  have  all 
felt  so  acutely.  When  will  you  resume  ?  ” 

“  Never,  sir.” 

“  Never  ?  You  could  have  done  no  more 
if  you  had  loved  my  dear  Imiv.” 

“  1  did  love  him !  ”  cries  Rosa,  with  a 
flash  of  anger. 

“  Yes ;  but  not  quite  —  not  quite  in  the 
right  way,  shall  I  say  1  Not  in  the  intended 
and  exjiected  way.  Much  as  my  dear  l>oy 
was,  unhappily,  t(K)  selfH-onscious  and  self- 
satisfied  (I  ’ll  draw  no  parallel  between  him 
and  you  in  that  resjiect)  to  love  as  he  should 
have  loved,  or  as  any  one  in  his  ])lace  would 
have  loved  ;  must  have  loved  !  ” 

She  sits  in  the  same  still  attitude,  but 
shrinking  a  little  more. 

“  Then,  to  be  told  that  you  discontinued 
your  study  with  me,  was  to  be  politely  told 
that  you  abandoned  it  altogether  ?  ”  he  sug¬ 
gested. 

“  Yes,”  says  Ro'sa,  with  sudden  sjiirit. 
“  The  politeness  was  my  guartlian’s,  not 
mine.  I  told  liim  that  I  was  n^solved  to 
leave  off,  and  that  I  was  determined  to 
stand  hy  my  resolution.” 
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“  Ami  you  still  arc  Y  ” 

“  1  still  am,  sir.  And  I  beg  not  to  be 
questioned  any  more  about  it.  At  all  events, 

1  will  not  answer  any  more ;  I  have  that  in 
my  power.” 

She  is  so  conscious  of  his  looking  at  her 
with  a  gloating  admiration  of  the  touch  of 
anger  on  her,  and  the  fire  and  animation  it 
brings  with  it,  that  even  as  her  spirit  rises, 
it  falls  again,  and  she  struggles  with  a  sense 
of  shame,  affront,  and  tear,  much  as  she  did 
that  night  at  the  jiiano. 

“  I  will  not  question  you  any  more,  since 
you  (jbject  to  it  so  much  ;  I  will  confess.” 

“  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  you,  sir,”  cries 
Ros!i,  rising. 

'Phis  time  he  does  touch  her  with  his  out¬ 
stretched  hand.  In  shrinking  from  it,  she 
shrinks  into  her  seat  again. 

“  We  must  sometimes  act  in  opjwsition  to 
our  wishes,”  he  tells  her  in  a  low  voice. 

“  You  must  do  so  now,  or  do  more  harm  to 
•thers  than  you  can  ever  set  right.” 

“  What  harm? ” 

“  Presently,  presently.  You  question  me, 
vou  see,  and  surely  that ’s  not  fair  when  you 
f)rliid  me  to  question  you.  Nevertheless, 

I  will  answer  the  ({uestion  presently.  Dear¬ 
est  Kosa  1  Charming  llosa !  ” 

She  starts  up  again. 

'Phis  time  he  does  not  touch  her.  But  his 
face  looks  so  wicked  and  menacing,  as  he 
stands  leaning  against  the  sun-dial,  —  set¬ 
ting,  as  it  were,  his  black  mark  iqjon  the 
very  face  of  day,  —  that  her  flight  is  arrest¬ 
ed  by  horror  as  she  looks  at  him. 

“  I  do  not  forget  how  many  windows  com¬ 
mand  a  view  of  us,”  he  says,  glancing  to¬ 
wards  them.  “  1  will  not  touch  you  .again, 

1  will  come  no  nearer  to  you  than  I  am. 
Sit  down,  and  there  will  be  no  mighty  won¬ 
der  in  your  music-master’s  leaning  idly 
against  a  jjedestal  and  speaking  with  you, 
remembering  all  that  has  happened  and  our 
shares  in  it.  Sit  down,  my  beloved.” 

She  wbulil  have  gone  once  more,  —  was 
all  but  gone,  —  and  once  more  his  face  dark¬ 
ly  threatening  what  would  follow  if  she 
went,  has  stopped  her.  Looking  at  him 
with  the  expression  of  the  instant  frozen 
on  her  face,  she  sits  down  on  the  seat  again. 

“  Rosa,  even  when  my  dear  boy  was  alK- 
aneed  to  you,  I  loved  you  madly ;  even 
when  I  thought  his  happiness  in  having  you 
tor  his  wife  was  certain,  I  loved  you  madly ; 
even  when  I  strove  to  make  him  more  ardent¬ 
ly  devoted  to  you,  I  loved  you  madly ;  even 
when  he  gave  me  the  picture  of  your  lovely 
face  so  carelessly  traduced  by  him,  which  I 
feigned  to  hang  always  in  my  sight  for  his 
sake,  but  worshipped  in  torment  for  years, 

I  loved  you  ma<lly.  In  the  distasteful  work 
of  the  day,  in  the  wakeful  misery  of  the 
night,  girded  by  sordid  realities,  or  wander¬ 
ing  through  Paradises  and  Hells  of  visions 
into  which  I  rushed,  carrying  your  image  in 
my  arms,  I  loved  you  madly.” 

If  anything  could  make  his  wonls  more 
hideous  to  her  than  they  are  in  themselves, 
it  would  be  the  contrast  between  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  his  look  and  deliver}-,  and  the  com- 
]K>aur(^  of  his  assumed  attitude. 

“  I  endured  it  all  in  silence.  So  long  as 
you  were  his,  or  so  long  as  I  supjmsed  you 
to  be  his,  I  hid  my  secret  loyally.  Did  I 
not  ?  ” 

This  lie,  so  gross,  while  the  mere  words 
in  which  it  is  told  are  so  true,  is  more  than 
Rosa  ean  endure.  She  answers,  with  kin¬ 
dling  indignation,  “  You  were  as  false 
throughout,  sir,  as  you  are  now.  Y'ou  were 
false  to  him,  daily  and  hourly.  Y'ou  know 
that  you  made  my  life  unhappy  by  your 
pursuit  of  me.  You  know  that  you  made 
me  afraid  t<r  open  his  generous  eyes,  and  that 
you  forcetl  me,  for  his  own  trusting,  good, 
good  B.ake,  to  keep  the  truth  from  him,  that 
you  were  a  bad,  bad  man  !  ” 

His  presenation  of  his  easy  attitude  i-en- 
dering  his  working  features  and  his  convul¬ 


sive  hands  absolutely  diabolical,  he  returns, 
with  a  fierce  extreme  of  admiration  :  — 

“  How  beautiful  you  are  !  You  are  more 
beautiful  in  anger  than  in  repose.  I  don’t 
ask  you  tor  your  love  ;  give  me  yourself  and 
your  hatred ;  give  me  yourself  and  that 
pretty  rage ;  give  me  yourself  and  that  en¬ 
chanting  scorn ;  it  will  be  enough  for  me.” 

Imj)aticnt  tears  rise  to  the  eyes  of  the 
trembling  little  beauty,  and  her  face  flames ; 
but  as  she  .again  rises  to  leave  him  in  indig¬ 
nation,  and  seek  protection  within  the  house, 
he  stretches  out  his  hand  towanls  the  porch, 
as  though  he  invited  her  to  enter  it. 

“  I  told  you,  you  rare  charmer,  you  sweet 
witch,  that  you  must  stay  and  hear  me,  or 
do  more  harm  than  can  ever  be  undone. 
Y^ou  asked  me  what  harm.  Stay,  and  I  will 
tell  you.  Go,  and  I  will  do  it !  ” 

Again  Rosa  quaiks  before  his  threatening 
face,  though  innocent  of  its  meaning,  and 
she  remains.  Her  panting  breathing  comes 
and  goes  as  if  it  would  choke  her ;  but  with 
a  re|)ressive  hand  ujxm  her  bosom,  she  re¬ 
mains. 

“  I  have  made  my  confession  that  my  love 
is  mad.  It  is  so  mad  that,  had  the  ties  be¬ 
tween  me  and  my  dear  lost  boy  been  one 
silken  thread  less  strong,  I  might  have 
swept  even  him  from  your  side  when  you 
favored  him.” 

A  film  comes  over  the  eyes  she  raises  for 
an  instant,  as  though  he  had  turned  her 
faint. 

“  Even  him,”  he  re{)eats.  “  Yes,  even 
him  !  Rosa,  you  see  me  and  you  hear  me. 
Judge  for  yourself  whether  any  other  ad¬ 
mirer  shall  love  you  and  live,  whose  life  is 
in  my  hand.” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  ” 

“  I  mean  to  show  you  how  mad  my  love 
is.  It  was  hawked  through  the  late  inquir¬ 
ies  by  Mr.  Crisparkle  that  young  Landless 
had  confessed  to  him  that  lie  was  a  rival  of 
my  lost  boy.  That  is  an  inexpiable  offence 
in  my  eyes.  The  same  Mr.  Crisparkle 
knows  under  my  hand  that  I  have  devoted 
myself  to  the  miuderer’s  discovery  and  de¬ 
struction,  be  he  whom  he  might,  and  that  1 
determined  to  discuss  the  mystery  with  no 
one  until  I  should  hold  the  clew  in  which  to 
entangle  the  murderer  as  in  a  net.  I  have 
since  worked  patiently  to  wind  and  wind  it 
round  him ;  and  it  is  slowly  winding  as  I 
speak.” 

“  Your  belief,  if  you  believe  in  the  crimi¬ 
nality  of  Mr.  Landless,  is  not  Mr.  Crispar- 
kle’s  lielief,  and  he  is  a  good  man,”  Rosa 
retorts. 

“  My  belief  is  my  own ;  and  I  reserve  it, 
worshipjied  of  my  soul !  Circumstances  may 
accumulate  so  strongly  even  atjainM  an  in¬ 
nocent  man,  that,  directed,  sharpened,  and 
jwinted,  they  may  slay  him.  One  wanting 
link  discovered  by  perseverance  against  a 
guilty  man  proves  his  guilt,  however  slight 
its  evidence  before,  and  he  dies.  Young 
Landless  stands  in  deadly  jieril  either  way.” 

“  If  you  really  suppose,”  Rosa  pleads  with 
him,  turning  paler,  “  that  I  favor  Mr.  Land¬ 
less,  or  that  Mr.  Landless  has  ever  in  any 
way  addressed  himself  to  me,  you  are 
wrong.” 

He  puts  that  from  him  with  a  slighting  ac¬ 
tion  of  his  hand  and  a  curled  lip. 

“  I  was  going  to  show  you  how  madly  I 
love  you.  More  madly  now  than  ever,  for  I 
am  willing  to  renounce  the  second  object 
that  has  arisen  in  my  life  to  divide  it  with 
you ;  and  henceforth  to  have  no  object  in 
existence  but  you  only.  Miss  Landless  has 
become  your  bosom  fidend.  You  care  for  her 
peace  of  mind  ?  ” 

“  I  love  her  dearly.” 

“  You  care  for  her  good  name  ?  ” 

“  I  have  said,  sir,  I  love  her  dearly.” 

“  I  am  unconsciously,”  he  obsera  es,  with 
a  smile,  as  he  folds  his  hands  upon  the  sun¬ 
dial  and  leans  his  chin  upon  them,  so  that 
his  talk  would  seem  from  the  windows  (faces 


(XJcasionally  come  and  go  there)  to  be  of  the  ! 
airiest  and  playfulest,  “  I  am  unconsciously  | 
giving  offence  by  (juestioning  again.  I  will  | 
simply  make  statements,  therefore,  and  not  | 
j)ut  questions.  You  do  care  lor  your  bosom 
friend’s  g(xxl  name,  and  you  do  care  for  her 
peace  of  mind.  Then  remove  the  shadow 
of  the  gallows  from  her,  dear  one  !  ” 

“  You  dare  projmse  to  me  to  —  ” 

“  Darling,  I  dare  propose  to  you.  .Stop  ! 
there.  If  it  be  bad  to  idolize  you,  I  am  the  i 
worst  of  men  ;  if  it  be  good,  I  am  the  lK*st.  I 
My  love  for  you  is  almve  all  other  love,  and 
my  truth  to  you  is  above  all  other  truth. 
Let  me  have  hoj)e  and  favor,  and  I  am  a 
forsworn  man  for  your  sake.” 

Rosa  puts  her  hands  to  her  temples,  and, 
pushing  back  her  hair,  looks  wildly  and  ab¬ 
horrently  at  him,  as  though  she  were  trying  ^ 
to  piece  together  what  it  is  his  deep  purpose 
to  present  to  lier  only  in  fragments. 

“  Reckon  up  nothing  at  this  moment,  an¬ 
gel,  but  the  sacrifices  that  I  lay  at  those 
dear  feet,  which  I  could  fall  down  among  j 
the  vilest  ashes  and  kiss,  anti  put  ujmn  my  i 
head  as  a  j)oor  savage  might.  There  is  my  j 
fidelity  to  my  dear  boy  after  death.  Tread  ' 
upon  it !  ” 

AVith  an  action  of  his  hands,  as  though  he  ; 
cast  down  sometliing  precious.  . 

“  Tliere  is  the  inexpiable  offence  against  I 
my  adoration  of  you.  .Spurn  it !  ”  | 

AVith  a  similar  action.  j 

“  There  are  my  labors  in  the  cause  of  a 
just  vengeance  for  six  toiling  months.  Crush  j 
them !  ”  ! 

•  .  I 

AA  ith  another  repetition  of  the  action.  * 

“  Tliere  is  my  past  and  my  present  wasted  : 
life.  There  is  the  desolation  of  my  heart  | 
and  my  soul.  There  is  my  peac  e ;  there  is 
my  despair.  .Stamp  them  into  the  dust,  so  1 
that  you  take  me,  were  it  even  mortaily  j 
hating  me !  ”  I 

The  frightful  vehemence  of  the  man,  now  ' 
reaching  its  full  height,  so  additionally:  terri-  ' 
ties  her  as  to  break  the  spell  that  has  held  ; 
her  to  the  sjxit.  She  swiftly  moves  towards  i 
the  porch ;  but  in  an  instant  he  is  at  her  i 
side,  and  speaking  in  her  ear. 

“  Rosa,  I  am  self-repressed  again.  I  am 
walking  calmly  beside  you  to  the  house.  I 
shall  wait  for  some  encouragement  and  hope. 

I  shall  not  strike  to<J  soon.  Give  me  a  sign 
that  you  attend  to  me.” 

She  slightly  and  constrainedly  moves  her 
hand. 

“  Not  a  word  of  this  to  any  one,  or  it  will 
bring  down  the  blow,  as  certainly  as  night 
follows  day.  Another  sign  that  you  attend 
to  me.” 

She  moves  her  hand  once  more. 

“  I  love  you,  love  you,  love  you.  If  you 
were  to  cast  me  off  now  —  but  you  will  not 
—  you  would  never  be  rid  of  me.  No  one 
should  come  between  us.  I  would  pursue 
you  to  the  death.” 

The  handmaid  coming  out  to  open  the 
gate  for  him,  he  quietly  pulls  off  his  hat  as 
a  parting  salute,  and  goes  aw.ay  with  no 
greater  show  of  agitation  than  is  visible  in 
the  effigy  of  Mr.  Sapsea’s  father  opposite. 
Rosa  faints  in  going  up  stairs,  and  is  care¬ 
fully  ciuried  to  her  room,  and  laid  down  on 
her  bed.  A  thunder-storm  is  coming  on.  the 
maids  s.ay,  and  the  hot  and  stifling  air  has 
overset  the  pretty  dear;  no  wonder;  they 
have  felt  their  own  knees  all  of  a  tremble 
all  day  long. 


MEN’S  FAVORITES. 

AV^E  often  hear  women  S()eak  with  a 
T  T  certain  curious  disdain  of  one  of 
themselves  as  a  gentlemen’s  favorite ;  gen¬ 
erally  adding  that  gentlemen’s  favorites  are 
never  liked  by  their  own  st“x,  and  giving 
you  to  understand  that  they  are  minxes 
rather  than  otherwise,  and  objectionable  in 
projmrtion  to  their  attractiveness.  They 
never  can  understand  why  they  should  be 
so  attractive,  tliey  say ;  and  hold  it  as  one 
of  the  unfathomable  mysteries  of  men’s  bad 


taste,  —  the  girls  to  whom  no  man  addresses 
half  a  dozen  words  in  tlie  course  cf  the 
evening  bc-ing  far  prettier  and  nicer  than 
the  favorite  with  whom  everybody  is  talking, 
and  for  whom  all  are  contending.  Yet  see 
how  utterly  they  are  neglected,  while  she  is 
surrouniUd  with  admirers.  But  then  she  is 
an  artfid  little  flirt,  they  say,  who  lays  her¬ 
self  out  to  attract,  while  the  others  are 
content  to  stay  cjuietly  in  the  shade  until 
they  are  sought.  And  they  speak  as  if  to 
attraet  men’s  admiration  was  a  sin,  and  not 
one  of  the  final  causes  of  woman  as  well  as 
one  of  her  chief  sr>cial  duties.  T’here  is 
alwavs  war  between  the  women  who  are 
gentlemen’s  favorites  and  those  who  are  ncjt ; 
and  if  the  last  dislike  the  first,  the  first  de¬ 
spise  the  last,  and  go  out  of  their  wav  to 
provoke  them ;  a  thing  not  difficult  to  do 
when  a  woman  gives  her  mind  to  it.  A 
gentlemen’s  favorite  is  generally  attacked 
on  the  score  of  her  morality,  not  to  speak  of 
her  manners,  which  are  pronounced  as  bad 
as  can  be ;  while,  how  pretty  soever  men 
mav  think  her,  her  own  sex  decry  her,  and 
pick  her  to  pieces  with  such  effect  that  they 
do  not  leave  her  a  single  charm.  She  is 
assumed  to  be  incapable  of  anything  like 
real  earnestness  of  feeling,  of  anything  like 
true  womanliness ;  to  Ije  ignorant  of  the 
higher  rules  of  modesty,  to  be  fast  or  sly, 
acconling  to  her  specialty  of  style ;  and  if' 
you  listen  to  her  dissector  you  will  find  in 
time  that  she  has  ever}'  fault  incidental  to  a 
frail  humanity,  while  her  noblest  virtue  is 
in  all  probability  a  “  kind  of  good-nature  ” 
which  does  not  count  for  much. 

AA'^omen  are  quite  right  in  one  thing,  hard 
as  it  seems  to  say  it.  Gentlemen’s  favorites, 
whom  women  dislike  and  distrust,  are  not 
usually  good  for  much  morally.  They  are 
often  false  and  insincere,  superficial,  and 
possibly  with  a  very  low  aim  in  life.  And 
the  men  know  all  this,  but  forgive  it  for  the 
sake  of  the  pleasantness  which  is  the  grace 
and  charm  that  shadows,  or  rather  brightens, 
all  the  rest;  having  oftentimes  indeed  a 
half-contemptuous  tolerance  of  their  sins,  as 
not  expecting  anything  better  from  them. 
Grant  that  they  are  false,  that  they  sail  per¬ 
ilously  near  the  wind,  are  shifty  and  un¬ 
trustworthy,  what  of  that  Y  They  are  not 
favorites  because  of  their  good  qualities, 
only  because  of  their  pleasant  ones,  —  that 
subtle  je  ne  suis  quoi  of  old  writers  which 
stands  one  in  sucb  good  stead  when  one  is 
at  a  loss  for  an  analysis,  and  which  is  the 
only  term  that  expresses  the  strong  yet  indef- 
‘  inite  charm  which  certain  women  jnjssess 
for  men.  It  is  not  beauty ;  it  is  not  neces- 
i  sarily  cleverness  taken  in  the  sense  of  edrs 
cation,  though  it  must  be  a  keenness  if  not 
depth  of  intellect,  and  smartness  if  not  the 
power  of  reasoning;  it  certainly  is  not 
'  goodness ;  it  is  not  always  vouth,  nor  yet 
I  warmth  of  feeling,  though  all  these  things 
come  in  as  characteristics  in  their  turn ;  but 
I  it  is  companionship  and  the  power  of  amus- 
i  ing.  Still,  what  is  it  that  creates  this  power, 

I  this  companionship?  A  smart,  pert,  flip- 
i  pant  little  minx,  as  women  call  her,  with  a 
!  shrill  voice  and  a  saucy  air,  may  be  the 
;  gentlemen’s  favorite  of  one  set ;  a  refined, 

I  graceful  woman,  speaking  softly,  and  witb 
1  pleading  eyes,  may  be  the  favorite  of  anoth- 
^  er;  a  thinl  may  be  a  blunt,  off-handed 
!  young  jjerson,  given  to  speaking  her  mind 
i  so  that  there  shall  be-  no  mistake  ;  a  fourth 
may  be  a  silent  and  seemingly  a  shy  wo¬ 
man,  fond  of  sitting  out  in  retired  places, 

I  and  with  a  reputation  for  flirting  of  a  quiet 
'  kind  that  sets  the  women’s  fingers  tingling. 
There  is  no  settled  rule  anyhow,  and  all 
,  kinds  have  their  special  sphere  of  shining, 

,  according  to  circumstances.  But  whatever 
j  they  may  be,  they  are  useful  in  their  gen- 
1  eration  and  valuable  for  such  work  as  they 
j  have  to  do.  Society  is  a  miserably  dull  at- 
tair  to  men  where  there  are  no  favorites  of 
j  any  sort ;  where  the  womanhootl  in  the 
room  is  of  the  kind  that  herds  together  as 
if  for  protection,  and  looks  askance  over  its 
I  shoulder  at  the  wolves  who  prowl  about  the 
sheepfold  of  crinoline,  in  coats  and  beanls  ; 

I  where  conversation  is  monosyllabic  in  form, 

'  and  restricted  in  substance ;  where  pleasant 
i  men  who  talk  are  considered  dangeious.  ard 
I  fascinating  women  who  answer  immoral ; 

!  where  the  matrons  are  grim,  and  the  maid¬ 
ens  still  in  the  bread-and-butter  stage  of  ex. 
istence  ;  and  where  young  wives  take  mat- 
i  riraonial  fidelity  to  mean  luaking  thcui>elve3 
;  disagn'eable  to  every  man  but  their  hus- 
1  band,  on  the  plea  that  one  never  knows 
!  what  may  happen,  and  that  you  cannot  go 
I  on  with  what  you  never  begin. 


Some  one,  with  plenty  of  spare  time  on  Ms 
hands  to  reckon  with,  says  that  Garibaldi  uses 
“  alas !  ”  five  hundred  times  in  one  hundred 
pages  of  his  novel. 
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TO  MY  GRANDMOTHEK. 

(Sl'UGIC:>TEO  ItY  A  PICTURE  UV  MR.  ROMNEY.) 

This  reUtive  of  mine 
Was  she  seventy-and-nine 
When  she  died? 

Bv  the  canvas  may  be  seen 
Ilow  she  looked  at  seventeen, 

As  a  bride. 

Beneath  a  summer  tree 
Her  maiden  revery 
Has  a  charm ; 

Her  ringlets  are  in  taste ; 

What  an  arm !  and  what  a  waist 
For  an  arm! 

With  her  bridal-wreath,  bou(|uet. 

Lace,  farthingale,  and  gay 
Ftdbaia, 

—  Were  Komuev's  limning  true. 

What  a  lucky  dog  were  you. 

Grandpapa ! 

Her  lips  are  sweet  as  love ; 

They  are  parting !  Do  they  move  ? 

Are  they  dumb  V 
Her  eyes  are  blue,  and  beam 
Beseechingly,  and  seem 
To  say,  “  Come." 

What  funny  fancy  slips 
From  betwMn  these  cherry  lips? 

Whisper  me. 

Sweet  deity  in  paint. 

What  canon  says  I  may  n’t 
Marry  tliee  ? 

That  good-for-nothing  Time 
Has  a  confidence  sublime ! 

When  I  first 

Saw  this  ladv,  in  my  youth. 

Her  winters  had,  forsooth. 

Done  their  worst. 

Her  locks,  as  white  as  snow. 

Once  shamed  the  swarthy  crow : 

By  and  by. 

That  fowl's  avenging  sprite 
Set  bis  cruel  font  for  spite 
Near  her  eye. 

Her  rounded  form  was  lean. 

And  her  silk  was  bombazine: 

Well  I  wot. 

With  her  needles  would  she  sit. 

And  for  hours  would  she  knit  — 

Would  she  not? 

Ah,  perishable  clay  I 
Her  charms  had  dropt  away 
One  by  one; 

But  if  she  heaved  a  sigh 
With  a  burden,  it  was,  “  Thy 
Will  be  done." 

Ill  travail,  as  in  tears, 

With  the  fardel  of  her  years 
Overprest  — 

In  mercy  she  was  borne 
Where  the  weary  and  the  worn 
Are  at  rest. 


FUm.AM  LAWN. 

CHAPTER  III. 

That  evening  Isabella  stayed  to  dinner 
with  her  friends.  I  guessed  how  matters 
were  when  I  saw  Mr.  Armar’s  agitation,  and 
her  appealing,  conscious  looks.  Mr.  Nie- 
land  h^  been  also  asked  to  dine.  He  took 
me  in,  but  scarcely  spoke,  and  sat  scrutiniz¬ 
ing  the  poor  girl’s  olushes  and  trembling 

glances.  Alter  dinner  Lady  B - flung 

open  the  tall  glass  windows  opening  on  the 
garden,  and  instead  of  going  into  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  strolled  out  upon  the  lawn.  The 
sun  had  set  and  the  shadows  were  gathering. 
I  saw  Mr.  Armar  and  Isabella  wander  otf 
together :  Miss  B— — ,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  house,  went  clipping  at  the  rose-trees 
with  a  basket  on  her  arm.  Some  soft  vapors 
were  beginning  to  float  hither  and  thither 
in  the  gardens ;  a  dim  veil  seemed  to  fall 
upon  us  from  the  solemn  depths  of  the  great 
vault  overhead.  There  was  a  great  calm 
and  sense  of  ease  in  this  placid  hour,  passing 
by  to  the  sound  of  the  flowing  river.  All 
the  vivid  feelings  and  emotions  of  the  day 
began  to  fade  imjierceptibly ;  a  sort  of  soli¬ 
tude  came  to  each  one  of  us  wandering 
hither  and  thither  in  the  calm  evening. 
Where  do  people  go  to  when  the  evenings 
fall  ?  and  why  do  we  each  begin  to  feel 
more  alone  than  at  any  other  time  ?  There 
are  as  many  people  in  the  world  at  eventide 
as  at  morning,  but  our  hearts  grow  quieter 
for  a  while,  our  fancies  and  feelings  leave  us 
in  peace.  The  day  is  over  and  we  are 
making  ready  for  the  night. 

So  the  dusk  had  come,  the  sun  had  set, 
and  the  shadows  were  gathering  in  the 
garden,  and  the  lights  from  ths  house  al¬ 
ready  cast  j'cllow  gleams  across  the  grass. 
The  rose-walk  was  stUl  in  the  day,  but  the 
lawn  and  the  laurel-grove  were  in  t^  night. 
Armar  and  Isabella  went  wandering  between 
the  laurel-hedges  in  shadow  and  in  silence ; 
all  hushed,  and  fading  lights.  The  yellow 
west  was  dying,  the  battle  was  swaying  still 
between  the  armies  of  the  rising  winds  and 
the  tossing  vapors ;  sometimes  with  one  side, 
sometimes  with  the  other,  the  victory  seemed 


to  lie.  The  winds,  with  one  great  eft'ort,  I 
would  drive  away  the  clouds,  and  once  more 
the  dying  lights  would  flood  the  world  with 
last  farewells;  then  the  clouds  silently 
spreading  would  veil  the  lights  as  they  burnt 
on  in  the  track  of  the  great  conflagration. 
And  when  at  last  the  lights  began  to  pass 
away,  pink  roses  turned  white,  the  leaves 
gray  and  black,  the  trees  were  silent.  I 
was  walking  by  myself:  Mr.  Nieland,  who 
had  kept  me  company  at  first,  had  just  gone 
in  (he  left  me  abruptly,  saying  it  was  no 
lace  for  him),  and  almost  immediately  after 

met  the  lovers  in  the  dusk.  I  could 
scarcely  see  their  faces,  but  I  could  hear  the 
tone  of  Armar’s  voice ;  it  sounded  deep  and 
almost  like  a  distant  chord  of  music. 

"  Du  you  know  what  has  happened  ?  ”  he 
said  to  me.  “  Can  you  guess.  Miss  William¬ 
son  ?  Shall  I  tell  her  ?  ”  he  said,  turning 
to  Isabella. 

“  You  need  not  tell  me,”  I  answered ; 

“  when  did  it  all  happen  ?  ” 

“  From  the  moment  I  first  saw  her,” 
Armar  said,  laughing;  "but  Isabella  only 
agreed  half  an  hour  ago.”  The  music 
thrilled  with  triumph  as  he  s|x>ke ;  Isabt‘lla 
sighed  gently,  and  seemed  to  stir  in  the 
dimness.  Poor  child,  it  was  well  she  should 
be  loved,  and  cared  fur,  and  own  a  home 
and  a  sheltering  heart  in  life.  She  seemed 
to  me  too  sensitive  and  too  reserved  to  play 
her  part  alone.  Unreserve  is  a  priceless 
gift  to  those  who  are  made  lonely  by  fate, 
and  whose  home  and  friends  and  sympathies 
must  needs  belong  by  rights  to  others. 
Isabella  was  so  discreet,  so  silent,  so  unde¬ 
monstrative,  that  no  casual  friendships  and 
interests  were  possible  to  her,  and  yet,  more 
than  any  one,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  she  must 
be  in  need  of  them.  As  I  have  said  before, 
Isabella’s  was  a  song  without  words.  Her 
eves  could  speak,  her  lips  could  utter,  though 
tfiey  might  be  silent.  Her  very  repose 
seemed  to  be  more  elociuent  than  many 
people’s  animation.  Soft  clouds  and  sum¬ 
mer  lightnings,  this  was  what  she  most  re¬ 
called  to  me.  But  I  never  could  realize  her 
entirely ;  her  mind  was  a  diflicult  one  to 
grasp;  vague,  sensitive,  impressionable,  it 
seemed  to  elude  one’s  rude  attempts  to 
fathom  it,  and  to  keep  its  secret  safely  to 
the  end. 

The  guests  were  all  assembled  in  the 
great  hall  when  Armar  and  Isal>ella  came 
in  at  last,  with  two  pale  dream-faces,  coming 
out  of  the  darkness  into  the  commonplace 
candle  and  fire  light  of  daily  life.  Every 
evening  a  great  lug  was  lit  in  the  big  chim¬ 
ney-place,  tor  those  who  were  chilly  and 
who  liked  the  blaze. 

Lord  B - was  writing  in  an  inner 

room ;  Thornham  and  the  young  ladies  of 
the  house  and  the  young  men  were  standing 
at  a  table  looking  over  some  drawings. 

Lady  B - ,  who  was  a  frail  little  [lerson 

and  easily  tired,  was  resting  in  her  accus¬ 
tomed  corner,  slowly  twisting  scarlet  wool 
and  ivory  pins  into  a  tan^e.  They  all 
looked  up  with  interest  when  the  two  came 
in.  Isabella  went  across  to  her  protectress, 
and  sitting  down  beside  her,  said  a  few 
words  in  a  low  tone.  Armar  joined  the 
young  men,  who  only  refrained  from  con- 
giatulating  him  because  of  Isabella’s  pres¬ 
ence,  for  in  some  way  —  I  know  not  how ; 

I  think  Nieland  must  have  been  the  oracle 
—  every  one  knew  what  had  happened. 
Nieland  looked  more  excited,  and  as  I 
thought  more  malicious  than  ever ;  he 
darted  here  and  there ;  shook  out  his  weird 
locks ;  stood  constantly  with  his  head  turned 
in  the  direction  of  the  two  ladies,  who 
seemed  absorbed  in  their  confidences ;  he 
talked  and  laughed  wildly;  and  at  last, 
with  his  usual  persistence,  began  again  to 
urge  his  wish  to  paint  Isabella. 

Now  he  asked  Henry  Armar,  as  if  he  had 
a  right  to  give  his  consent. 

“I  have  always  wanted  to  paint  her,  and 
she  never  would  agree  to  it.  Look  here  :  I 
have  already  made  a  few  studies  of  her.” 

Armar  looked  pleased.  It  was  delightful 
to  him  to  be  appealed  to  on  such  a  subject. 
Nieland  opened  his  book  and  showed  us  a 
dozen  pencil-sketches,  —  notes  seized  in 
haste,  quaint  movements  that  were  Isabel¬ 
la’s  own  “  turn  of  head  or  droop  of  curl,” 
sideways,  backways,  —  he  had  indicated  her 
with  such  extraoiwnary  sympathy  that  Ar¬ 
mar  exclaimed  with  delight  and  wanted  to 
lay  hands  on  the  pictures  then  and  there ; 
and  yet  I  wondered  at  it,  for  there  was  one 
peculiarity  about  every  one  of  these  sketches 
which  struck  me.  I  don't  know  if  anybody 
else  remarked  it  at  the  time.  There  was 
not  one  of  these  drawings  but  bad  some¬ 
thing  in  it  of  shrinking  and  repulsion.  Nie¬ 
land  was  so  true  an  artist,  he  had  so  genuine 
a  feeling,  notwithstanding  all  his  vagaries 
and  ex^riments,  that  he  could  not  help 
indicating  what  be  really  saw ;  and  so  when 


I  he  sketched  Isabella,  whether  it  was  con¬ 
sciously  or  uiiconsi-iouslv  I  know  not,  the 
instinctive  aversion  with  which  she  had 
always  regarded  him  seemed  felt  by  him, 
the  flowing  drajieries  of  her  gown  seemed 
held  away  lest  they  should  brush  him  as  she 
passed,  her  head  was  turned  aside  as  if  from 
a  repugnant  sight,  a  look  of  pain  was  in  her 
face.  What  a  beautiful,  strange  face  it  was, 
and  what  a  lovely  pain  in  the  deeji  brows 
and  .serene,  droojied  eyes !  We  were  all 
standing  in  a  group  when  she  rose  from  her 
seat  at  the  distant  end  of  the  ro<.mi  and 
came  smiling  up  to  us  :  her  talk  had  brought 
a  bright  blush  into  her  cheeks  already,  a 
new  expression  had  come  into  her  eyes. 

“  What  are  you  looking  at  ?  ”  she  said,  as 
Armar  made  room  for  her.  Then,  when 
she  saw  what  it  was,  her  fair  color  died 
away.  “  Why  did  you  draw  those  pictures,” 
she  said,  “  when  1  asked  you  not  ”  ?  And 
with  a  flash  she  turned  upon  Nieland  and 
looked  at  him  indignantly.  As  she  looked 
her  anger  seemed  to  rise.  “  No  gentleman 
would  have  dune  it,”  she  said,  passionately. 
Armar  was  greatly  distressed ;  he  thought 
Isabella  was  hard  upon  his  friend.  Nieland 
blushed  up  and  looked  troubled  too.  Air. 

B - tried  to  make  a  little  joke  and  said, 

"  You  think  you  liave  a  copyright  in  your 
own  face.  Miss  Isabella.”  “  It  is  pcrha])s 
fortunate  for  the  world  that  it  is  not  so,” 
said  another  young  man  gallantly.  But 
Isabella  never  smiled ;  she  still  stood  con¬ 
fronting  the  painter;  he  looked  utterly 
crestfallen. 

“  I  did  not  mean  to  make  you  angrv. 
You  don’t  understand,”  said  Nieland,  meek¬ 
ly.  “  My  art  is  like  my  breath  ;  I  cannot  do 
one  thing  or  another,  only  that  which  comes 
to  me.  1  did  not  mean  thu.se  studies  for 
ou,  only  they  came  to  be  you.  It  is  a  sin,” 
e  went  on  angrily ;  “  if  you  had  one  grain 
of  genuine  feeling  you  would  think  it  a 
murder  to  destroy  those  beautiful  drawings ; 
but  since  you  wish  it  1  burn  them  ”  —  and 
as  he  spoke  he  suddenly  flung  the  book  into 
the  great  fire,  and  the  flames  leaped  up,  in 
one  moment  curling  with  their  pointed 
tongues. 

Henry  Armar  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
regret,  and  would  have  sprung  forward  to 
save  the  sketches,  if  the  German,  with  one 
glance  at  his  persecutrix,  had  not  placed 
himself  in  front  of  the  blaze.  Isabella 
never  moved.  She  was  relentless  for  the 
moment.  It  was  this  quality  in  her  that 
seemed  to  me  so  strange  and  unexpected  in 
one  so  gentle.  Perhaps  relentlessness  be¬ 
longs  to  the  young  most  specially,  and  to 
the  gentlest  and  least  shaken  as  yet  by  the 
onslaughts  of  life. 

Relentless  she  might  be,  but  she  was  not 

Eroof  against  Armar’s  gentle  reproaches. 

lady  B - also  interfered,  and  begged 

Isaliella  as  a  personal  favor  to  make  it  up 
with  the  poor  painter. 

“You  do  not  know  Low  sensitive  he  is,” 
the  kind  lady  said.  “  He  feels  things  more 
keenly  and  bitterly  than  you,  dear  Isabella, 
can  have  any  conception  of.  I  tru.'-t  with 
all  my  heart  that  you  may  never  know  such 
a  feeling.”  And  the  elder  lady  took  her  in 
her  arms  and  kissed  her. 

“  Dear  Isabella,”  Armar  said,  “  we  won’t 
let  any  one  be  unhappy  on  such  a  day  as 
this.  Let  him  paint  your  picture  to  make 
amends  for  the  conflagration.” 

A  curious  double  emotion  seemed  at  work 
in  the  girl’s  heart.  She  looked  uj)  at  Ar¬ 
mar,  her  eyes  darkened  while  her  face 
softened  and  relented.  And  then  again  her 
features  seemed  h:ird  set,  while  her  eyes 
looked  soft  and  grateful.  “  He  shall  paint 
me  if  you  wish  it,”  she  said,  “  but  it  is  for 
you,  not  for  him.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Herr  Nieland’s  studio  was  in  an  old 
house  in  Langham  Street,  What  strange 
fancies  must  have  haunted  the  old  room, 
coming  to  be  caught  on  their  flight,  not 
easily  and  gayly,  as  some  people  imagined, 
but  with  an  agony  of  effort  which  only 
those  who  have  experienced  it  can  appre¬ 
ciate.  To  a  sensitive  and  unequal  mind 
like  his,  it  was  almost  a  torture  at  times  to 
work.  Light  was  his  ideal,  the  dream  he 
pursued;  work  was  his  tyrant,  his  task¬ 
master,  to  be  defied  at  times,  but  never 
eluded.  Nieland  loved  his  ease,  but  when 
he  worked  pursued  his  ideal  angrily,  with 
passion  and  impatience,  not  calmly  as  a 
master,  but  with  frenzy  like  a  neophyte  — 
and  than  for  a  time,  the  struggle  being 
over,  the  battle  lost  or  won,  he  would  give 
up  working  altogether,  and  go  away,  no 
one  knew  where.  Tliere  were  all  sorts  of 
rumors  about  him.  Some  said  he  was  a 
spiritualist,  and  gave  seances  in  the  prov¬ 


inces;  others  that  he  had  another  name, 
and  life,  and  studio  somewhere  else,  and 
that  he  and  a  well-known  German  photog¬ 
rapher  at  Rome  were  the  same  man.  llu 
knew  people  everywhere.  He  rarelv 
])ainted  portraits,  and  vet  some  of  these 
were  among  the  finest  tilings  he  had  ever 
done.  He  had  a  jieculiar  gift  at  times  lor 
seizing  the  individuality  of  his  sitter,  and 
fixing  it  there  upon  llie  canvas.  He  did  it 
he  knew  not  how.  “  'lliere  ai'e  some  jior- 
traits  I  cannot  jiaint,”  he  used  to  say; 

“  the  faces  are  like  dissolving  kaleidoseojics 
as  I  look  at  them,  but  with  others  it  seems 
to  me  as  if  the  spirit  of  my  sitter  lays  hold 
of  me,  and  jiossesses  me,  so  that  I  cannot 
escajie  from  it.  It  is  for  that  very  reason 
that  I  hate  to  paint  jiortraifs.” 

He  e.xplaiiud  this  to  me  at  length  one 
day.  “  I  get  frightened  by  mv  sitters,"  he 
said,  “  and  seem  to  feel  with  tlieir  feelings, 
to  guess  their  thoughts,  to  wish  tluir 
wishes ;  it  is  horrible.  People  think  I  am 
jKissessed,  and  they  are  right.  I  am  a  sort 
of  spiritual  ghoul,”  he  cried,  more  and  more 
excited ;  “  I  go  about  the  world  drinking 
in  (he  souls  of  my  companions.”  He  tossed 
his  long  hair  as  he  siioke,  and  looked  nji 
into  my  face  through  his  spectacles  to 
see  how  I  should  take  this  announcement. 
Something  of  poor  Isabella’s  horror  came 
over  me.  He  was  udking  for  effect,  and 
yet  it  was  the  truth  he  was  siieaking.  1 
could  feel  it,  and  a  sort  of  shiver  ran  om  r 
me  as  he  went  on :  “  Yes,  it  is  the  truth ; 
as  for  inspiring  vou  with  horror,  1  am  used 
to  repulse  people :  it  rather  amuses  me. 
Aline  is  a  repulsive  magnetism,  but  I  am 
not  the  less  subject  to  stronger  minds  than 
iny  own.  Tliere  is  one  pcTson  who  hates 
me  worse  than  you  do,  and  for  whom  I 
ivould  give  —  ”  He  stopped  short,  and  as 
he  s]K)ke  he  sighed  deeply.  “  .She  will  be 
here  directly,”  he  said  ;  “you  must  forgive 
me  tor  turning  you  away,  but  I  can  only 
allow  one  person  in  the  r.:om  with  my  sit¬ 
ter.”  Uhis  uncomfortable  little  talk  had 
taken  place  in  Nieland’s  studio,  whither  I 
had  gone  to  ask  his  advice  for  a  young 
friend  of  my  own,  a  painter  who  was  going 
toAlunieh  and  in  need  of  assistance.  1  led 
bound  to  add  that  I  found  Air.  Nieland 
ready  to  help,  and  full  of  kindness  in  the 
matter. 

.So  Isabella  came  and  sat  for  her  picture ; 
and  the  faithful  Armar  came  too,  and  fbuml 
time  to  wait  each  day  until  Nieland  had 
done  his  task;  and  yet  the  painter  was  not 
satisfied  with  his  work.  He  clnanged,  and 
altered,  and  spoilt  canvas  after  canvas.  He 
got  angry  at  last. 

“You  will  not  let  me  jiaint  you,”  he 
cried  ;  “that  is  why  1  cannot  get  on.  Air. 
Armar,  I  wish  you  would  go  further  aw.ay.” 

“  She  is  sitting  like  a  mouse,”  said 
Armar;  “don’t  you  1m:  unreasonable.” 
Henry  shifted  his  place  as  he  spoke,  and 
went  and  sat  down  in  a  f'arther  corner  of 
the  room,  opposite  a  great  looking-glass 
that  had  been  hung  up  there.  “  I  should 
like  you  to  paint  her  just  as  1  see  her  here,” 
said  Air.  Armar,  smiling  us  he  looked  in  the 
glass. 

“  Ah,  that  is  better,”  said  the  painter, 
beginning  instantly. 

Isabella’s  eves  were  fixed  upon  the  great 
gla.es,  in  which  Armar  was  also  looking.  It 
was  placed  at  such  an  angle  that  they  could 
each  see  one  another’s  image,  instead  of 
their  own,  reflected  on  the  surface.  What 
a  contrast  there  was  between  the  two  j/ic- 
tures,  —  hers  bright,  and  young,  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  with  the  delicate  bent  dark  head  and 
wealth  of  youthful  be.auty  ;  his  j»ale  and 
old,  and  coinmonjilace,  marked  with  care, 
wan  and  ptxir,  and  trouble-lined.  The 
same  surface  reflected  them  both  to  his 
contentment,  to  her  contentment  in  his  con¬ 
tentment.  As  she  looked  she  forgot  Nie- 
land’s  iiresence,  and  thought  only  of  Armar. 
As  he  looked  he  wished  that  he  was  a  pain¬ 
ter,  and  imagined  himself  painting  her 
features.  Only  she  thought  —  she  could 
not  help  it  —  that  she  had  never  seen  him 
look  so  old  and  sad,  and  a  fancy  came  to 
her  that  she  was  looking  at  him  for  the  first 
time.  She  had  never  seen  him  before. 
That  was  a  friend,  but  surely  not  her  hus¬ 
band.  As  for  Armar,  he  was  far  too  much 
taken  up  with  Isabella  to  think  about  him¬ 
self. 

“  What  a  pity  he  is  so  grave,”  Isabella 
thought  on ;  “  that  I  did  not  meet  him  ten 
years  ago!  I  wonder  what  he  was  like 
when  he  was  young.  How  glad  I  am  that 
he  is  happy  at  last !  ”  And  she  smiled  un¬ 
consciously,  and  Armar  drank  in  the  smile. 
Nieland  gave  a  sort  of  sigh  over  his  j)aint- 

JM>tS. 

“  Have  you  got  me,  Air.  Nieland?  ”  cried 
•  Isabella  gayly. 

“  I  have  only  got  you  because  he  wishes 
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it,”  said  Nielaud,  rudely.  “  You  know  you 
would  not  consent  of  your  own  accord.  1 
am  not  paintin};  for  you,  but  for  liiin.” 

“  f)h,  how  1  hojHJ  it  will  succeed !  ”  fal¬ 
tered  Isabella. 

He  j)ainted  on  dilij'cntly :  Isabella  g»)t 
drowsy  at  last :  tlie  li>;hts  travelled  on 
across  the  floor,  the  cries  readied  them 
from  the  streets  witliout,  and  the  flowing 
noise  of  tlie  distant  wheels  seemed  to  lull 
lier  to  sleep.  IIow  quiet  the  studio  was, 
thou;;h  it  stood  in  tlie  very  heart  of  the 
c'reat  noisy  city !  Armar  watched  and 
waited  ;  the  time  seemed  a  little  lonw ;  and 
he  then  b(‘"an  to  walk  about  tlie  place, 
liKikintt  at  the  casts  and  sketches  han<rin^ 
up  a'^ainst  the  walls.  He  maile  no  sound, 
for  his  movements  were  naturally  gentle  and 
deliberate,  but  the  painter  complained 
testily.  “  I  wish  you  would  sit  down 
a'Miii,”  he  said.  “  I  cannot  paint  her  un- 
U^ss  you  help  me  to  keep  her  awake ; 
another  half-hour  I  shall  have  done.” 

Isabella  walked  away  along  the  street 
with  Armar  when  the  sitting  was  over. 
“  Mr.  Armar,”  she  said,  “  I  am  always  so 
tired  when  I  sit  to  Mr.  Nieland;  why  does 
it  so  exhaust  me  Y  1  won’t  go  there  again.” 

“His ‘room  is  hot,”  Armar  answered, 
*•  and  you  were  drowsy  ;  but  the  jiicture  is 
jierfectly  beautiful.  He  is  a  strange  tel  jow  : 
sometimes  he  looked  at  me  and  painted  you. 
I  cannot  understand  how  he  did  it.  People 
say,”  continued  Armar,  “  that  he  is  not 
careful  enough  about  letting  ids  colors  dry, 
and  tliat  his  pictui'cs  are  apt  to  fatle.  I 
ho|>e  that  will  not  be  the  case  with  this 
one.” 

Xieland  sent  the  picture  home  without 
another  sitting.  It  was  more  a  sketch  than 
a  finished  picture,  but  it  was  very  beautiful, 
and  in  his  happiest  style.  Henry  Armar 
gave  a  luncheon-party  in  honor  of  it.  He 
had  two  rooms  on  the  ground-lloor  in  Garden 
Court,  and  he  invited  us  all :  Lord  and 

Lady  B - and  myself,  and  Mr.  B - , 

Isabella,  Mrs.  Delafossc,  and  the  painter; 
there  were  also  two  young  men,  friends  of 
his,  who  dropped  in.  Tlie  old  dusty  rooms 
looked  all  brightened  up  with  flowers  to 
welcome  Isabella.  There  were  four  great 
bunches  of  roses  on  the  table,  one  for  each 
of  us  ladies.  Lawyers  have  some  secret  for 
conjuring  up  delicious  luncheons  and  treat¬ 
ing  their  friends  with  sum|)tuous  hospitality 
on  occasion,  and  Armar  had  ordered  every¬ 
thing  that  he  could  think  of  to  do  honor  to 
his  guests.  They  came,  for  the  most  part, 
very  ready  to  be  pleased,  and  they  exclaimed 
at  the  preparations,  — claret-cups  and  salads, 
lobsters  and  chickens.  From  wliich  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  these  dainties  were  procured 
1  do  not  know ;  I  took  it  tor  granted  the 
salads  and  strawberries  grew  in  the  Temple 
gardens,  as  Armar  declared.  And  we  all 
fell  to  with  good  apjietite.  Armar  was  in 
liigh  spirits,  for  him :  he  drank  Isabella’s 
health  in  a  glass  of  champagne,  and  Nie- 

land’s  and  Lady  B - 's,  and  would  have 

filled  tumblerfuls  all  round  again  and  again 
if  we  had  been  so  minded.  When  the  ices 
and  strawberries  were  over,  the  great  event 
of  the  meeting  came  off,  and  we  were  let 
into  the  inner  room  to  look  at  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

IIow  well  I  remember  the  little  scene  1 
Armar  drawing  back  a  blind,  so  that  the 
light  might  fall  full  and  bright  upon  the 
trt'asure.  Nieland’s  wild,  anxious  glance 
wandering  away  from  tlie  picture  he  had 
jiainted  to  the  original,  who  was  standing 
by.  Isaliella  very  pale,  and  looking  scarcely 
like  herself,  as  they  all  gazed,  first  at  lier, 
and  then  at  the  image  of  her  that  was  smil¬ 
ing  from  the  wall.  Nieland  liad  painted 
her  in  white,  with  the  sweet  outgoing  look 
which  so  specially  belonged  to  her.  She 
was  passing  by,  and  looking  over  her  shoul¬ 
der  as  she  passed,  —  looking  reproachfully, 
so  it  seemed  to  me,  and  yet  with  a  jiatient 
and  trusting  expression,  quite  ditt'erent  from 
the  old  look  of  aversion  that  I  remembered. 
They  all  cried  out  that  it  was  lovely. 

“It  is  Isabella  herself!”  cried  Lonl 

“  Is  it  not  wonderful  ?  ”  said  Armar ;  and, 
as  he  spoke,  he  went  up  to  her  and  laid  his 
liand  for  an  instant  on  hers. 

And  then  1  saw  the  very  expression  the 
painter  had  chosen  to  depict.  She  looked 
at  him  a  little  strangely,  reproachfully,  from 
a  distance,  as  it  were,  and  then  turning 
slowly  away,  went  and  stood  in  the  old 
wooden  window,  and  gazed  out  into  the 
quaint  ohl  court,  with  its  many  casements, 
and  suggestions  of  an  unknown  life,  and  its 
inm  rails  and  its  glimpse  of  a  flowing 
stream. 

“  1  don’t  know  liow  it  is,”  said  young  Mr. 

B - ,  “  1  don’t  think  the  light  here  is  as 

good  as  it  was  in  Nieland’s  studio ;  one 
can’t  see  the  picture  quite  so  well.” 


“  I  think  the  light  has  changed  since  we 
came  intothe  room,”  Lady  B— - —  said ;  “  it 
struck  me,  liefore  you  sjioke,  that  the  colors 
did  not  look  so  bright.  Henry,  you  must 
hang  it  in  another  place ;  the  light  is  not  so 
good  as  it  was.” 

And  yet  the  sun  was  sliining  full  and 
jilacid  upon  the  stone  flags  of  the  ancient 
court ;  —  through  the  panes  of  the  narrow 
ca.sements  1  saw  a  gliiiqise  of  blue  sky,  un¬ 
changed,  overhead,  ami  the  shadows  seemed 
to  me  scarcely  to  liave  moved,  so  still  were 
tliey  upon  the  wooden  flixir.  Henry  shifted 
the  picture;  but  we  could  not  get  it  into  a 
good  light. 

“  VVe  must  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Nic- 

land,”  said  Lady  B - ,  kindly,  as  we  all 

were  going  off.  “  It  is  wonderful.  It  is  more 
than  a  likeness.”  Nieland  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  seem  to  cart;  to  be  complimented.  He 
turned  away,  saying,  “  Let  liim  take  care  of 
it  now  he  has  got  it.”  We  were  all  stand¬ 
ing  round  the  oW-fashioned  doorway,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  carriages  to  drive  up.  Isabella, 
who  seemed  tired,  was  sitting  on  the  wooden 
stairs,  wrapped  in  her  usual  gray  cloak. 
“  What  is  it,  dear  ?  ”  I  heard  Armar  say. 
“  Are  you  vexed  ?  Has  anything  gone 
wrong  Y  ”  And  then  I  saw  that  the  girl’s 
eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

Mrs.  Delafossc,  who  was  in  her  usual 
spirits,  began  teliing  us  about  a  picture 
done  of  her  by  a  gentleman  who  travelled 
about  the  country,  and  charged  nothing 
extra  for  fancy  dress.  Nieland,  who  had 
evidently  been  taking  too  niucb  champagne, 

!  came  close  up  to  me,  and  began  asking  if  I 
I  remembered  my  talk  with  him  the  other 
!  day. 

j  “  You  don’t  understand  about  reflected 
influence,”  he  said.  “  I  ’ll  tell  you  some- 
I  thing  all  the  same.  I  did  not  paint  tliat 
i  Jiicture  as  you  imagine.  The  two  painted 
;  it  by  my  hand  as  they  saw  each  other  re- 
i  fleeted  in  the  glass.  I  could  not  have 
'  painted  her  alone.  She  was  stronger  than 
j  me.  He  will  soon  find  she  is  stronger  than 
:  him,  and  then  his  turn  will  come.” 

I  was  quite  glad  that  the  carriage  drove 
up  just  tiicn,  and  that  I  could  escajie  from 
this  incoherent  talk.  We  got  in,  and  drove 
away  across  the  quiet  courts,  under  the  dark 
I  archway,  out  into  busy,  struggling  Fleet 
j  Street.  The  horses’  feet  tramjied  liome- 
wards  across  the  streets,  into  the  open  jiarks, 

.  along  the  suburban  roads,  by  the  cemetery 
I  gates,  and  so  at  last  we  reached  tlie  familiar 
]  elms  that  grow  by  The  Lawn,  and  breathed 
I  the  fresh  whiffs  of  winds  blowing  from  the 
I  country. 

!  Isabella  seemed  depressed  and  silent  all 
I  the  way  b.ack.  Mrs.  Delafossc  was  in  high 
j  spirits,  and  talked  without  ceasing,  until  we 
jnit  her  down  at  her  own  door.  “  What  a 

pity !  ”  cried  Lady  B - .  “  Isabella,  you 

have  forgotten  your  beautiful  roses !  ” 

I  lave  I Y  ”  said  the  girl,  looking  round,' 
and  waking  from  a  sort  of  day-dream. 

[Conclosion  next  week.] 


A  VEKY  large  collection  of  books,  jior- 
traits,  prints,  &c.  relating  to  Michel  de 
Montaigne  has  just  been  purchased  for  the 
sum  of  30,000  francs  by  the  Imperial  Li¬ 
brary  of  Paris.  This  collection,  probably 
the  most  complete  in  existence,  was  made 
by  the  late  Dr.  Payen,  who  died  a  few 
months  ago  in  Paris,  and  who  was  well 
known  to  French  bibliographers  as  a  most 
diligent  student  and  commentator  on  the 
great  Essayist.  For  more  than  fifty  years 
Dr.  Payen  had  devoted  himself  to  the  eluci¬ 
dation  of  obscure  points  relating  to  Mon¬ 
taigne,  and  had  published  a  series  of  pani- 
jihlets  containing  many  interesting  facts 
concerning  his  favorite  author.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  Dr.  Paven  was  busy  on  a 
contcmjilated  edition  of  Montaigne’s  works, 
which  he  hojied  to  publish  in  collaboration 
with  his  friend,  M.  Burgaud  des  Marets. 
Dr.  Payen’s  collection  contains  among  other 
rare  and  curious  editions  a  cojiy  of  the  first 
edition  (1580)  of  the  Essays,  which  the  late 
owner  always  believed  to  have  belonged  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England.  The  author¬ 
ities  of  the  Imperial  Library  are,  however, 
inclined  to  think  that  the  volume  belonged 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  France,  the  wife  of 
Charles  IX.  The  only  indication  of  the 
royal  ownership  of  the  volume  is  a  crown 
and  an  “  E.  R.”  stamped  in  gold  on  the 
binding.  Perhaps  antiquarians  can  decide 
whether  the  crown  is  a  French  or  Enjilish 
one. 

Among  other  curiosities  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  answers  to  a  number  of  queries 
about  Montaigne  published  by  Dr.  Wyen 
in  1857,  and  addressed  to  Bibliophiles ;  of 
these,  out  of  109,  more  than  one  half  had 
been  satisfactorily  answered  by  different 
correspondents. 


WAITING. 

SO  sweet,  so  sweet,  the  roses  in  their  blowing, 
So  sweet  tlie  dutVodil.s,  so  fiiir  to  see  ; 

So  blithe  and  gav  the  buiniiiing-bird,  a-going 
From  flower  to  flower,  a-hiinting  with  the  liee. 

.So  sweet,  so  sweet  the  calling  of  the  tliriisbcs, 
The  calling,  cooing,  wooing,  everywhere  ; 

So  sweet  the  water’s  song  through  reeds  and 
rushes. 

The  plover’s  piping  note,  now  here,  now  there. 

.So  sweet,  so  sweet  from  off  the  fields  of  clover. 
The  west-wind  blowing,  blowing  down  the  hill ; 
So  sweet,  so  sweet  with  news  of  some  one’s  lover. 
Fleet  footsteps,  ringing  nearer,  nearer  still. 

So  near,  so  near,  now  listen  ;  listen,  thru.shes ; 
Now,  plover,  blackbird,  ceascfand  let  me  hear  ; 
And,  water,  hush  your  song  through  reeds  and 
rushes. 

That  I  may  know  whose  lover  cometh  near. 

.So  loud,  so  loud  the  thrushes  kept  their  calling. 
Plover  or  blackbird  never  heeding  me  ; 

So  loud  the  mill-stream,  too,  kept  fretting,  falling. 
O’er  bar  and  bank,  in  brawling,  boisterons  glee. 

So  loud,  so  loud;  yet  blackbird,  thrush,  norplover. 
Nor  noisy  mill-stream  in  its  fret  and  fall. 

Could  drown  the  voice,  the  low  voice  of  my  lover. 
My  lover  calling  through  the  thrushes’  wall. 

“  Come  down,  come  down !  ”  he  called,  and 
straight  the  thrushes. 

From  mate  to  mate  sang  all  at  once  “  Come 
down  !  ” 

And  while  the  water  laughed  through  reeds  and 
rushes. 

The  blaekbiril  chirped,  the  jdover  pijicd  “  Come 
down !  ” 

Then  down  and  oft’,  and  through  the  fields  of 
clover, 

I  followed,  followed,  at  my  lover’s  call. 
Listening  no  more  to  blackbird,  thrush,  or  jilover. 
The  water’s  laugh,  the  mill-stream’s  fret  and  fall. 


TOO  MUCH  FOR  HIM. 

V FRENCH  paper  relates  a  thrilling  scene, 
which  lately  occurred  in  a  Parisian 
muirie.  A  couple  presented  themselves  to 
be  married,  the  bride  about  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  possessed  of  considerable  per¬ 
sonal  attractions ;  the  bridegroom,  an  ex¬ 
tremely  small  man,  aged  forty-five.  ^Vhen 
the  ceremony  was  concluded,  the  door  of  the 
hall  was  burst  open,  and  a  woman  of  gigan¬ 
tic  stature,  accompanied  by  a  thin  damsel 
of  fifteen,  burst  into  the  room  and  elbowed 
her  way  through  the  semicircle  of  guests. 
“Wretch,  scoundrel,  thief  1  ”  she  cried,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  husband,  who  turned  as  white 
as  a  sheet;  “this  i.s  how  you  leave  me  in 
the  lurch,  who  have  sigh^  during  fifteen 
years  for  the  day  when  1  might  call  myself 
vour  wife  I  ”  Saying  this  she  sedzed  the  un¬ 
happy  man  by  the  collar  and  jerked  him  up 
under  her  left  arm  as  though  he  were  a 
crush  hat,  taking  no  notice  of  his  struggles. 
She  addressed  the  mayor  in  a  voice  of  thun¬ 
der,  “  Do  I  arrive  too  late  Y  ”  “  The  mar¬ 
riage  has  taken  place,”  rejilied  the  mayor, 
“  and  I  reijucst  you  to  release  M.  Augustin, 
and  to  retire.”  “Not,”  s.-iid  the  giantess, 
“without  giving  his  deserts  to  the  villain 
who  leaves  me  with  this  girl  here.”  “  No, 
no,  that  girl  is  not  mine,”  howled  the  little 
m.an.  He  had  lietter  have  remained-  silent. 
The  giantess  Irantically  raised  him  in  the 
air,  and  whirled  him  round  her  head.  “  Re- 
jjcat  what  you  have  said  1  ”  she  shrieked ; 
“  this  child,  who  is  as  like  you  as  one  pea  is 
to  another  —  is  she  yours  or  notY”  M. 
Augustin  did  not  ojjcn  his  mouth.  His  ex¬ 
ecutioner  then  .seized  his  nose  with  her  left 
hand  and  wrung  it  violently.  About  this 
time  two  of  the  guests,  moved  by  the  en¬ 
treaties  of  the  bride,  attempted  to  interfere ; 
but  the  enraged  woman,  lining  the  bride¬ 
groom  as  a  weapon,  and  brandishing  him  at 
arm’s  length,  charged  her  opjxments  with 
such  a  fuiT  that  she  jiut  them  sjieedily  to 
flight.  “  Call  the  jxilice,”  cried  the  mayor. 
“Vou  need  not  give  yourself  the  trouble,” 
hoarsely  ejaculated  the  giantess;  “I  will 
let  go  the  ra.scal  of  my  own  accord.  Here, 
my  beauty,”  addressing  the  bride,  “  is  your 
little  bit  of  a  man.  I  have  not  broken  him. 
We  have  no  further  business  here.  F ollow  me, 
Baptistine,”  and  so  saving  she  flung  down 
her  victim  at  the  feet  ot'  two  agents  of  jxilice, 
who  at  that  moment  appeared  at  the  door. 
“  I  go,”  she  added ;  “  but  let  him  ever  ap- 
jiear  before  me  on  his  wife’s  arm,  and  I  will 
take  him  between  my  thumb  and  forefinger 
and  make  but  one  mouthful  of  him.”  “  This 
little  incident,”  says  the  papier  relating  the 
circumstance,  “  cast  quite  a  gloom  over  the 
assembled  gue.sts,  and  no  one  dared  even  to 
pick  the  fainting  bridegroom  from  the  floor 
until  tlie  last  echo  of  the  heavy  footstejis  of 
the  injured  fair  one  had  died  awav  in  the 
distance,  when  they  raised  him  to  Ins  feet, 
and  in  solemn  silence  took  their  departura.” 


PRE.SENCE  OF  MIND. 

^piIERE  are  few  things  which  are  less 
1  understwKl  than  the  nature  of  presence 
of  mind.  It  has  been  supjxised  by  some  to 
be  mainly  the  result  of  a  cool  and  lymphatic 
temperament.  By  others  it  has  been  suji- 
^sed  to  be  mainly  the  result  of  fearlessness. 
But  these  are  mistakes.  A  single  example 
will  almost  suffice  to  verify  the  foregoing 
statements,  'fhe  first  Najioleon  possessed, 
in  a  very  high  degree,  this  great  quality  wf 
presence  of  mind.  It  is  probable  that  he 
jiossessed  it  in  a  much  higher  degret?  than 
any  man  in  his  anny.  But  he  had  by 
no  means  a  cool  and  lymjihatic  tenijiera- 
ment.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  of  a  very 
excitable  and  irritable  nature,  as  most 
great  men  are  ajit  to  be.  Again,  it  would 
lie  a  very  bold  thing  to  say,  that  he  was 
more  tearless  than  any  man  in  his  army. 
Doubtless  there  were  many  men  as  fear¬ 
less  as  he. 

W  e  must  look,  therefore,  for  other  causes. 
I  say  “causes,”  because  any  manifestation 
of  human  charai  ter  is  the  result,  in  general, 
of  several  causes.  But  if  there  is  one  pre¬ 
dominant  cause,  it  is  hojiefulness.  There; 
are  also  minor  causes  of  much  imjxirtance. 
Men  dift’er  very  much  in  the  swiftness  ot 
their  thinking.  Men  differ  still  more  ki 
their  habits  of  concentrating  thought,  awl 
relieving  their  attention  from  extraneous 
matters.  But  great  proficiency  in  swiftness 
of  thinking,  and  in  concentrating  thought, 
would  not  give  presence  of  mind,  unless 
there  were  hopiefulness. 

For  a  man  to  have  presence  of  mind  he 
must  be  sure  of  these  three  things,  that  in 
any  difficulty  or  emergency  there  is  always 
something  to  be  done,  that  this  something 
may  be  made  the  best  thing  to  lie  done,  and, 
lastly,  that  there  is  nearly  always  time  in 
which  to  do  it. 

I  will  give  a  singular  illustration  of  this, 
—  one  which  I  have  used  before,  but  which 
I  cannot  do  without  on  the  pre-sent  occasion. 
To  all  those  who  have  studied  the  ways  of 
serpents,  it  is  known  that  these  reptiles  can¬ 
not  spring  at  you  when  they  aru  in  a  state 
of  coil ;  they  must  uncoil  themselves  before 
they  can  make  their  spring  upion  you.  Now, 
a  man  who  knows  this  fact  in  natural  his¬ 
tory,  if  he  should  come  ujion  a  coiled  ser- 
pient  which  rai.‘=es  its  head,  and,  as  the  man 
sees,  means  battle,  this  man  will  have  pres¬ 
ence  of  mind,  because  he  has  reason  for 
hopie  that  there  is  time  for  him  to  do  somt*- 
thing.  Accordingly  it  is  worth  his  while  to 
think ;  rnd,  so  inconceivably  rapid  are  tbe 
processes  of  thought,  that  he  has  time  to  think 
that  it  is  worth  his  while  to  think.  Shall 
he  move  to  the  right,  or  the  left  ?  Shall 
he  endeavor  to  get  to  that  tree  Y  Shall  he 
fire  his  revolver  Y  If  the  man  did  not  know 
that  he  had  time  to  think,  he  would  give 
himself  up  to  despair ;  and,  like  a  frog  or 
a  rabbit,  stupidly  await  the  spring  of  his 
enemy. 

In  this  particular  case  the  hopie  is  liorn  of 
knowledge ;  but  in  any  man  who  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  great  afifairs,  and  who  requires 
much  jiresence  of  mind,  there  should  lie 
a  hojiefulness,  not  dejiending  ujion  knowl¬ 
edge,  —  a  hah  of  hopiefulness  arising 
from  the  fact  that  hopiefulness  generallv 
carries  the  day.  He  should  look  ujxin  all 
dangers  and  difficulties  as  coiled  serpients, 
which,  by  their  nature,  must  uncoil,  and 
give  him  some  time  before  they  can  spring 
upion  him. 

At  least,  there  is  something  comforting 
in  the  foregoing  view,  because,  if  true,  it 
shows  that  presence  of  mind  is  a  thing  which 
may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  aetjuired.  We 
have  been  led  a  long  way  out  of  the  usual 
roatl  when  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  presence  of  mind  mainly  depK'nds  upion 
hopefulness.  —  in  fact,  upion  a  sanguine  tem- 
jierament,  but  pierhaps  it  may  not  be  a 
wrong  way. 

Mr.  Emerson  quotes  a  conversation  of 
Napioleon  with  Las  Cases,  in  which  the  gn-at 
conqueror  remarked,  “  As  to  moral  courage, 
I  have  rarelv  met  with  the  two-o’clock-in- 
the-morning  kind ;  I  mean  unprepared  cour¬ 
age,  that  which  is  necessary  on  an  unex- 
piected  occasion  ;  and  which,  in  spite  of  the 
most  unfore.seen  events,  leaves  full  freedom 
of  judgment  and  decision  ” ;  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  he  was  himself  emi¬ 
nently  endowed  with  this  two-o’clock-iii- 
the-niorning  courage,  and  that  he  had  met 
with  few  piersons  equal  to  himself  in  this 
respiect.  ITie  reader  will  see  that,  if  I  am 
right  in  the  foregoing  analysis  of  piresence 
of  mind,  Napioleon  is  wrong  in  attributing 
it  to  courage.  But  men  seldom  analyze 
carefully  the  qualities  which  they  pxissess 
largely.  Familiarity  with  these  qualities 
of  theirs  renders  them  dull  in  the  analysis 
of them. 
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THE  MOn  ALITY  OF  MUSCULARITY. 

^IR.  WIUKIE  COLLIN.S’S  new  and 
j}  1  very  read.ible  novel,  “  Man  and  Wile,” 
marks,  wc  conceive,  another  ])oint  in  the 
reaction  a'^ainst  Athletics,  which  at  last 
may  Ikj  considered  fairly  set  in,  and  will, 
wc  doubt  not,  be  one  day  felt  l)oth  in  the 
prcat  Schools  and  the  Universities.  There 
nave  lieen  si;fns  abroad  of  that  reaction  for 
some  time,  but  thi“y  have  usually  taken  the 
fonn  of  complaints  about  the  waste  of  time, 
and  loss  of  mental  cultivation  involved  in 
such  devotion  to  s|)ort,  or,  as  its  admirers 
call  it,  the  “  improvement  of  the  body.”  It 
is  too  bad,  write  indig:nant  fathers,  that  we 
should  pay  so  much  money  in  order  that  our 
sons  may  be  taught  to  jump,  row,  and  play 
cricket^  nearly  as  well  as  the  professionals. 
There  is  no  money,  say  middle-class  men,  to 
be  made  by  those  occupations ;  and  no  ca¬ 
pacity  to  DC  secured  by  them,  say  jKiliti- 
cians,  for  the  great  work  of  governing 
men.  At  the  best  they  only  secure  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  enjoyment  of  life,  and  a  ca¬ 
pacity  to  do  things  which  might  just  as  well 
be  done  by  those  to  whom  they  are  a  pur- 


I  suit.  Loss  interested  observers,  tutors, 

I  schoolmasters,  and  c.xaminers,  begin  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  “  the  thing  has  been  pushed  too 
I  lar  ” ;  that  muscles  are  trained  to  perlec- 
{  tion  at  the  expense  of  mind ;  that  the  pale 
I  men  in  simctacles,  whom  twenty  years  ago 
“  it  was  the  fashion  to  laugh  at,  beat  the 
I  healthy,  clear-skinned  athletes  in  every 
i  walk  of  life,  including  those  in  which  the 
I  p)wer  of  enduring  fatigue  is  a  great  aid. 

ITie  sort  of  man  who  can  be  interested  in 
'  studying  that  huge  compilation,  the  Field 
I  newspaper,  —  which  is  to  all  other  news- 
!  papers  what  Nares’s  “  Life  of  Burghley  ” 
j  was  to  all  other  biographies,  —  should  have 
j  acres  of  his  own,  and  no  ambition  except 
!  to  keep  them  and  transmit  them,  after  a 
'  tolerably  happy  and  entirely  useless  life,  to 
j  his  successor.  Doctors  are  beginning  also 
I  to  protest  against  over-e.xertion ;  i)hiloso- 
!  phers  to  argue  that  the  perfection  of  health 
I  is  inconsistent  with  great  mental  exertion,  — 
the  supply  of  nervous  force  being  inadeejuate 
to  meet  the  double  drain,  —  while  women 
protest  that  sports  inspire  their  boys  with  a 
fondness  for  low  company,  betting,  and 
other  minor  immoralities. 


There  is  some  truth  in  all  these  objec¬ 
tions,  and  among  the  middle  class  there 
is,  therefore,  a  steady  current  of  opinion  set¬ 
ting  in  against  the  present  excess  of  phys¬ 
ical  ttaining,  or  amusement,  or  spo^  or 
whatever  it  is  called ;  and  but  that  the  idle 
class  gives  the  tone  to  English  society, 
we  should,  wc  think,  in  no  long  time,  see 
athletics  relegated  to  their  proper  place  in 
the  educational  scheme,  as  useful  or  unob¬ 
jectionable  methods  of  recreation.  The  idle 
class,  however,  resists.  It  docs  not  want  to 
make  money,  it  does  not  care  very  much 
about  book-learning,  it  lives  much  in  the 
open  air,  and  it  is  verj'  much  disposed  to 
think  that  the  love  of  out-door  amusement 
is  in  itself  a  virtue ;  that  fondness  for  ath¬ 
letics,  even  if  pushed  a  little  too  far,  is  infi¬ 
nitely  better  than  fondness  for  intrigue; 
that  rowing,  or  running,  or  shooting  pigeons 
are  higher  occupations  than  sauntering, 
flirting,  or  haunting  the  salons  of  the  demi¬ 
monde.  It  is  to  this  class,  which  keeps  up 
Eton  and  supplies  Christchurch  with  its 
men,  that  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  addresses  him¬ 
self  in  his  powerful,  though  over-colored 
sketch  of  Geffrey  Delamayn.  He  affirms 


that  the  devotion  to  athletic.s  which,  as  tho 
world  l>egins  to  admit,  is  bad  for  the  intel¬ 
lectual  j>rogress  of  the  race,  is  bad  also  for 
its  morale  ;  that  men  who  devote  themselves 
to  physical  improvement  are  apt  to  become 
Roughs  of  an  aristocratic  kind,  neither  gen¬ 
tlemen,  nor  Christians,  nor  even  decent 
members  of  society.  How  can  they,  ho 
asks,  when  the  first  object  of  their  lives  is 
to  become  uncivilized  men,  to  obtain  at  any 
price  those  physical  (qualities  which  the  sav¬ 
age,  the  tattooed  barbarian  of  fifteen  centu¬ 
ries  since,  obtained  ftom  the  conditions  o£ 
his  life  ?  Train  Vere  de  Vere  as  you  will, 
make  him  give  twelve  hours  a  day  to  physi¬ 
cal  exercises,  and  still  you  have  only  got  a 
Piet  or  a  Sioux,  a  savage  at  the  mercy  of 
the  first  little  wretch  with  spindle-shanks 
and  spectacles  and  cultivated  brains  who 
condescends  to  guide,  or  beguile,  or  drive 
him.  Self-restraint  is  not  taught  by  row¬ 
ing;  self-respect  by  wrestling;  or  respect 
for  others  by  boxing.  A  clear  skin  is  no 
cause  of  a  clean  heart,  nor  is  the  possession 
of  enormous  physical  power  any  gnaran^ 
for  a  well-directra  use  of  it. 

No  virtne  except  courage  is  dtvek^Md  by 
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athletics ;  the  courage  so  developed  is  of'  the 
lowest  and  least  valuable  kind;  and  even 
that,  as  we  see  among  the  professionals,  is 
apt  to  degenerate  into  a  neree  brutality. 
Indeeii,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  motl- 
ern  system  of  cultivating  atlileties,  namely, 
by  a  fierce  eomj>etition  stimulated  by  heavy 
brilies,  does  not  inflict  positive  moral  in¬ 
jury,  by  developing  an  animal  intensity  of 
the  will  —  the  root  of  one  kind  of  cruelty 
—  and  a  hungry  greed  ibr  money  earned 
without  toil,  of  all  the  passions  that  which 
renders  the  heart  most  callous.  Nobody  is 
ipiite  so  “  hard  ”  as  the  professional  sporting 
man.  quite  st)  incapable  of  pity,  remorse,  or 
self-restraint  in  the  pursuit  of  gain.  Geof- 
frt'y  llelamayn,  the  typical  modern  Briton, 
with  his  teatures  “  as  perfectly  regular  and 
l>erfcctly  unintelligent  as  human  features 
can  be,”  with  his  “  expression  of  immovable 
comjxisure,”  with  his  “brawny  muscles 
showing  through  his  light  coat,”  “  deep  in 
the  chest,  thin  in  the  flanks,  firm  on  his 
legs,”  a  “  j)erfect  human  animal,”  as  fearless 
as  a  bloodhound,  and  when  first  introduced 
as  gently  good-tempered  as  a  Newfound¬ 
land  when  the  fit  ot  placability  is  on  it,  is 
nevertheless  a  brute,  with  capacities  for  be¬ 
coming  .a  criminal. 

He  seduces  because  his  training,  while 
laiaking  him  a  fine  animal,  has  given  him 
i»  hint  of  self-restraint ;  he  cheats  the 
girl  iK'C.ause  it  h.as  made  him  callous ;  he 
K'trays  his  friend  l)ecause  he  has  been 
seeking  ail  his  life  roads  of  escape  from 
dilliculty ;  he  lies  because  his  will  is  so 
fixed  that  he  will  rather  lie  the  trouble 
through  than  yield ;  he  hates  like  a  wild 
l)east,  and  he  plans  a  murder  iMH-ause  his 
wife  stands  in  the  way  to  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  his  fien-e  greed.  As  far  as  his  edu¬ 
cation  goes,  why  should  he  not?  It  has 
only  made  him  a  Piet,  and  a  Piet  tvould  do 
all  those  things. 

It  is  a  heavy  indictment,  and  Mr.  M*ilkie 
Collins  has  colored  his  storv  most  arti.-ti- 
cally ;  but  we  are  not  sure  tliat  he  has  not 
attributed  too  much  of  the  evil  he  descril)es 
to  the  pursuit  of  muscularity,  and  too  little 
to  the  spirit  of  comju  titioii  which  has  be.(  n 
jKTmitted  to  intrude  into  it.  It  is  dillicult 
on  a  jirliiri  reasons  to  Itelieve  that  physical 
health  is  inconsistent  with  moral  force.  It 
may  be  inconsistent,  an;l,  we  believe,  very 
often  is  with  high  mental  power,  the  perfect 
content  of  the  body  having  on  the  mind 
some  of  the  effect  of  sleep ;  but  it  should 
not  impair  the  highest  moral  qualities, — 
self-restraint,  trutlifulness,  and  that  power 
of  sympathy  which  is  the  root  .of  most  of 
the  social  and  all  the  “  gentlemanly  ”  vir¬ 
tues. 

Courage  is  one  at  least  of  the  sources  of 
truthfulnc-s ;  training  in  its  technical  sense 
ought  to  be  a  method  of  self-restraint ; 
health  should  at  least  tend  to  tem|)erance 
and  good-tem])er.  It  was  not  his  condition 
of  body  which  made  Geoffrey  Delaniayn  a 
bnite,  but  the  method  by  which  he  had 
secured  it,  —  the  incessant  process  of  jdiys- 
ical  competition  which  constitutes  the 
physical  training  of  to-dav,  and  which  of 
necessity  develops  self-will,  envy,  vanity, 
and  greed  to  their  highest  point.  It  is  the 
“  professional  ”  element  which  intrudes  into 
physical  exercises  which  perverts  their  moral 
elfect ;  and  it  is  the  professional  element 
which  tutors  should  strive,  therefore,  to 
keep  down.  It  is  manly  to  row  well,  not 
manly  to  row  better  than  another  man,  still 
less  to  thirst  for  public  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  you  do  row  better,  least  of  all  to 
be  so  engrossed  in  pursuit  of  that  recogni¬ 
tion  that  no  other  interest  in  life  makes  any 
real  appeal  to  your  sympathies.  No  lad  is, 
or  can  be,  morally  injured  by  the  exercises 
of  the  gymnasium  ;  it  is  from  the  repetition 
of  those  exercises  in  public,  or  for  gain,  that 
the  moral  miscliief  comes.  It  is  that  alone 
which  produces  the  worst  nuschief  of  all, 
anil  the  one  just  now  most  rampant  among 
us,  the  degradation  of  the  ideal  towards 
which  boys  and  young  men  are  temiited  to 
strive. 

They  row  as  well  as  watermen,  ride  as 
well  as  whippers-in,  swim  as  well  as  the 
Professor,  box  as  well  as  fighting  publicans, 
run  as  well  as  Cherokees  or  Madras  grooms, 
and  jump  better  than  anvlKxly,  and  are 
applauded  by  a  public  which,  possessing 
those  faculties,  unuerstands  them  until  they 
lose  all  sight  of  the  true  ends  of  life.  Tlic 
man  who  tries  to  acquire  the  capacities 
]X)88essed  by  the  savage  as  well  as  those 
wliich  enable  the  civilized  to  kill  those 
savages  out,  may  be  doing  a  praiseworthy 
thing,  anil  is  certainly  doing  an  innoci-nt 
one  ;  but  the  man  who  parades  such  acqui¬ 
sitions,  and  seeks  through  them  cither  fame 
or  cash,  is,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Collins,  often 
a  ruffian,  usually  a  cad,  and  always  an 
animal. 


LA  PfiRICIIOLE. 

“  I  A  PERICHOLE,”  oiH'r.a-bouffe  in  two 
Ij  acts,  wonls  by  MM.  Meilh.ac  and 
Ilali^vy,  music  by  M.  Jacques  Offenbach, 
was  produced  at  the  Tlicatre  dcs  Varieles 
ou  the  6th  of  Octolier,  1868.  La  Pcrichole 
is  a  person.age  borrowed  fixim  the  “  Tlicatre 
of  Clara  Gazul,”  the  said  “  theatre  ”  being 
a  collection  of  dramatic  jiieccs  written  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago  by  M.  Prosiier  ilerimee, 
and  attributed  by  him  to  an  imaginary 
dramatist  named  Gazul.  If  any  one  wishes 
to  know  why  M.  Mcrimee  called  his  imagi¬ 
nary  dramatist  Gazul,  let  him  turn  to  one  of 
the  back  numbers  of  the  “  Divan,”  in  which 
Goethe  gives  an  account  of  Merimee’s  work, 
points  out  what  he  was  the  first  to  jierceive, 
that  “  Clara  Gazul,”  in  spite,  or  perhaps  by 
reason  of  the  lifelike  style  in  which  the 
writer  is  presented  by  his  selMecIared 
translator,  is  a  fictitious  character,  and  re¬ 
marks  that  “  Gazul  ”  is  an  aimgram  of  “  "uz- 
la,”  the  name  of  the  species  of  puitar  which 
in  Servia  and  other  Slavonian  lands  is  used 
for  accomjianying  (lopular  legends  and 
songs,  and  which  Merim^e  had  already  used 
as  the  title  of  his  collection  of  m-rfectly  im¬ 
aginary  Servian  ballads.  “  Why  all  this 
deception  ?  ”  the  uninformed  reader  may 
still  further  inquire.  Nothing  can  be  more 
simple.  M.  Merim^e  himself  tells  us  in  the 
preface  to  the  second  or  third  edition  of 
“  La  Guzla,”  that  he  had  formed  a  plan  for 
visiting  the  Slavonians  of  the  Danube  in 
order  to  bring  together  and  reproduce  in 
French  some  specimens  of  their  native  lyri¬ 
cal  products.  But  it  is  not  every  one  who 
can  go  to  Belgrade  ;  apd  in  1823  the  future 
academician  and  senator  suffen.“d  from  that 
“  accursed  want  of  pence  ”  which  has  so 
often  arrested  the  execution  of  noble  pn)- 
jects.  Not  being  able  to  go  to  Servia  he 
brought  Servia  to  himself,  and  on  the  banks 
not  of  the  Danube  but  of  the  Seine  (/•itr 
fftiiirhe)  imagined  those  Servian  songs  and 
traditions  which  were  found  so  racy  of  the 
soil  when  in  due  time  they  were  offered  to 
the  Parisians.  Mcrimee,  to  his  honor  lie  it 
recorded,  meant  to  go  to  Servia,  only  he 
was  obliged  to  publish  his  Servian  jKiems 
first.  Then  having  received  the  money  for 
them,  he  said  to  himself,  “  Why  should  1  go 
to  Servia  in  st'arch  of  Servian  ballads  when 
I  have  already  a  collection  here,  printed, 
published,  and  generally  esteemed  for  that 
very  ‘  local  color  ’  in  which  a  collection  of 
genuine  Servian  ballads  might  jicrhaps  lie 
found  wanting  ?  ”  So  he  remained  in 
Paris,  and  wrote  a  number  of  dramatic 
pieces,  which  it  jileased  him  to  attribute 
to  “  Clara  Gazul,”  and  among  which  the 
original  “  La  Pcrichole  ”  is  to  lie  found. 


Tiik  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  has  declined  to  make  a  grant 
towards  the  re\ision  of  the  authorized  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Bible.  It  is  better,  jierhaps,  for 
the  work  of  revision  that  it  should  not  be 
identified  too  much  with  such  a  Ixxly.  The 
grounds  of  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Society 
are  of  the  narrowest  and  most  prejudiced 
kind.  It  was  argued  that  none  but  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  of  England  should  be 
allowed  to  take  part  in  such  a  work.  Sure¬ 
ly  bigotry  and  intolerance  have  a  long  reign 
before  them. 


FOREIGN  FUN. 

OX  A  LATK  AI5DICATIOX. 

Queen  Isaiiei.i.a’s  virtues  little  known? 

Nay!  one  great  virtue  recently  she ’s  hit  on  — 
Necessity !  She  abdicates  a  throne 

The  Spanish  people  will  not  let  her  sit  on ! 

A  delicious  Flower  of  Speech.  —  The  Helio¬ 
trope. 

What  the  Sea-board  must  be  made  of.  —  Beech. 

A  YOUNG  speculator,  having  married  a  very 
homely  girl,  the  possessor  of  a  very  large  fortune, 
declared  that  it  was  n't  the  face  of  his  wife  that 
struck  him  so  much  as  her  figure. 

Some  people  are  always  talking  about  “dying 
in  harness.”  They  seem  to  have  some  faint  g'lim- 
mering  of  suspicion  ns  to  the  place  they  so  cred¬ 
itably  fill  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

Don’t  Bkuit  thus  about.  —  A  gambling  old 
farmer  lately  expressed  a  wish  that  his  cattle  were 
endowed  with  human  intelligence.  He  complained 
that  he  was  compelled  to  drive  them  to  drink. 

Caitain - tells  an  amusing  occurrence  wit¬ 

nessed  by  him  on  board  a  foreign  steamer.  A  gen¬ 
tleman  most  distinguished  in  manners,  and  for¬ 
merly  as  great  in  <liplomacy,  was  pacing  up  and 
down  the  upper  saloon,  when  he  suddenly  stopped 
in  front  of  a  large  full-length  mirror,  and  after 
gazing  at  the  figure  presented  for  a  moment  or 
two,  inquired  in  a  very  pleasant  and  affable  tone, 
“  la  your  name  Brown?  ”  No  answer.  (Question 
repeated  louder,  “Is  your  name  Brown?”  Still 


no  answer  Question  again  repeated,  louder  still, 
“  Is  your  name  Brown  ?  ”  No  answer.  “  Well,” 
said  the  questioner,  “  you  are  either  no  gentleman 
or  very  deaf  !  "  The  saloon  was  in  a  roar. 

A  GENTLEMAN  is  advertised  for  in  the  English 
papers  as  lost,  having  left  his  home  recently.  He 
IS  described  as  thirty  stone  weight,  and  gray¬ 
headed  —  a  singular  clew  to  his  recognition !  The 
latter  is  rather  common,  but  to  test  the  former, 
any  one  supposed  to  answer  will  have  to  be  seized 
and  weighed. 

An  Englishman  savs  that  he  arrived  at  Chicago 
at  night,  and  found  the  place  so  full  that  he  could 
not  get  a  lodging  anywhere.  He  lay  down  in  a 
comfortable  s^t  and  slept  soundly;  on  waking  up 
he  found  he  was  in  the  cellar.  A  liouse  had  been 
built  over  him  in  the  night,  —  such  is  the  fastness 
of  life  in  that  quarter. 

A  KEEN-WITTED  merchant  of  Bermondsey,  who 
might  with  profit  have  belonged  to  the  temperance 
society,  lately  somewhat  surprised  his  solicitous 
friends  by  yielding  to  them  and  signing  a  tem¬ 
perance  pledge.  But  to  their  horror  they  saw  no 
change  in  his  ways.  Thev  remonstrated,  as  in 
duty  bound.  He  defended  liis  honor,  and  to  wipe 
off  all  stain  produced  the  document  which  he  had 
signed,  asserting  it  was  invalid,  as  it  was  without 
a  stamp. 

Time!  —  Mr.  Young,  a  poet  little  read  nowa¬ 
days,  8a3’8,  “  We  take  no  note  of  time,  save  by 
its  loss.”  That 's  what  the  Indiana  watchmaker 
must  do  in  this  clock-case;  “A  thief  in  Indiana, 
who  stole  the  regulator  from  a  watchmaker’s  es¬ 
tablishment,  wa.s  kind  enough  to  set  another  clock 
with  the  correct  time,  and  to  leave  a  note  to  that 
effect.”  We  regret  to  think  that  the  late  Mr. 
I'homas  Moore  is  concerned  in  this  robbery.  The 
thief  seems  to  have  been  acting  on  his  advice :  — 

“  The  best  of  all  ways 
To  lengthen  our  days 

It  to  steal  a  few  hours  ”  — 

Which  he  did. 

The  people  of  Gascony  arc  particularly  sensi¬ 
tive  as  to  telling  the  exact  truth.  A  gentleman 
from  that  locality  last  month  told  a  person  nanieil 
Scholl  he  was  so  tired  when  he  arrived  in  Baris 
that  sleep  seized  him  while  he  was  rubbing  his 
nose,  and  his  hand  was  in  the  same  place  in  the 
morning.  “  As  for  that,”  replied  Scholl,  “  when  1 
went  to  the  South  I  was  one  night  so  sleepy,  that 
in  leaping  into  bed  I  fell  fast  asleep,  and  ‘in  the 
morning  I  found  myself  still  supported  by  iny 
hands,  and  poised  in  the  act  of  leaping  into  bed.” 
Scholl,  you  have  been  rending  the  Yankee  pa|>ers. 
This  is  no  more  j-our  own  than  you  are  the  author 
of  your  mother’s  existence. 

Il.VTHER  an  amusing  story  is  told  of  a  stranger 
who,  the  other  day  on  returning  to  an  English  rail¬ 
way  station,  found  he  was  just  in  time  to  he  too 
late.  He  hurried  to  the  gate  at  full  sfieed,  but  it 
was  only  to  hear  the  signal  given,  and  to  see  the 
train  passing  quietly  oil'.  With  as  much  author¬ 
ity  as  he  was  capable  of  commanding,  he  shouted 
to  the  guard  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  “  Stop !  Lord 
Lifford ’s  coming."  It  acted  like  magic.  The  obse¬ 
quious  guard  instantly  signalled,  speed  was  slack¬ 
ened,  the  train  stopped,  moved  back,  and  took  its 
place  at  the  platform,  to  wait  his  lordship’s  arrival. 
Sleanwhile  the  very  anxious  herald  secured  his 
ticket,  and  with  great  com[>osuro  took  his  scat  in 
a  third-class  carriage.  Then  putting  his  head  out 
of  the  window,  he  informed  the  obliging  guard  that 
his  lordshi])  hud  entered,  and  that  he  might  move 


COMING  LITERARY  EVENTS. 

Some  writers  seem  to  think  there  is  a  great  vir¬ 
tue  in  a  title,  although  they  have  been  told  that 
there  is  not  much  in  a  name.  As  a  heading  for 
advertisements,  they  look  out  for  something  strik¬ 
ing  to  hit  the  popular  taste,  perhaps  believing  that 
Ce  n'tit  que  la  premiere  page  qui  cuute.  Like  con¬ 
veyancers,  they  hold  that  very  much  depends  up- 
on'getting  a  goo<l  title;  and  we  are  therefore  not 
surprised  at  hearing  through  the  medium  of  a 
literary  clairvoyant,  that  our  circulating  libra¬ 
ries  will  be  erelong  enriched  by  the  fallowing  new 
works:  — 

(Skimmed  Milk :  a  Domestic  Storjq  by  the  Author 
of  Below  the  Surface. 

The  Tubbing  Rooms  of  Trinidad:  a  Sketch  in 
Water  Colors,  published  as  a  sequel  to  The  | 
Baths  and  Wells  of  Europe.  ' 

Light  a  Lucifer:  a  Sensation  Storj-,  to  follow  After  | 
Dark. 

Chums  of  my  Society :  descriptive  Essays  to  ac-  I 
company  Companions  of  my  Solitude.  ! 

A  Cupboard  full  of  Chronicles:  compiled  by  the 
Author  of  A  Storehouse  of  Stories. 

Vacations  among  Valets:  a  Companion  Work  to 
Holidays  on  Highlands. 

Step  into  His  Shoes:  a  Sequel  to  the  Popular 
Novel  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

Tame  Life  inaMilkwalk :  a  Book  of  London  Travel, 
written  as  a  Companion  to  Wild  Life  among  the 
Kurds. 

Buunet’s  Klavokino  Extkacts. —  The  supe¬ 
riority  of  these  extracts  consists  in  their  perfect  purity 
and  great  strength.  They  are  warranted  free  from 
the  poisonous  oils  and  acids  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  many  of  the  factitious  fruit  flavors 
now  in  the  market.  They  are  not  only  true  to 
their  names,  but  are  prepared  from  fruits  of  the 
best  (|uality,  and  are  so  highly  concentrated  that 
a  comparatively  small  quantity  only  need  be  used. 

Pakalysis.  —  A  j'oung  lady  resident  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  who  had  been  subject  to  fits  which  grad¬ 
ually  became  more  fre(|uent  iind  of  longer  duration, 
and  which,  after  six  years’  duration,  terminated  in 
paraivsis  of  the  entire  side  of  her  body,  has  been 
cured  in  less  than  six  months  so  perfectly  by  the 
use  of  Stafford's  Iron  and  Saijdiur  Pointers,  that 
there  is  no  appearance  in  her  walk,  speech,  or 
features  of  her  ever  having  been  paralyzed. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  1  Package,  12  Imwders,  $  1 ; 

.1  Packages,  5  2.00.  Mailed  Free.  Money  sent  at 
our  risk. 

Hall  &  Ruckel,  218  Greenwich  Street,  N.  Y. 


AN  AUTHENTIC  PORTRAIT 


CIIAllLES  DICKENS. 


Messrs.  FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO. 

rCBLlSU  A  LITHOGRAPHIC  PORTRAIT  OP 

MR.  DICKENS, 

drawn  oh  STONI  BT  S.  IYTINOE,  JR., 

Whose  illustrations  of  Dicxsxs’s  Novels  have  been  so 
universally  popular.  It  is  handsomely  printed,  with  a 
tinted  ground,  on  heavy  white  l>aper,  size  19x24  inches, 
suitable  for  framing.  Its  lifelike  character,  and  the  low 
price  at  which  it  is  sold,  combine  to  render  It 

The  most  desirable  Portrait  of  Mr.  Diekeiis 
ever  offered  to  the  American  I’ublic. 

It  has  been  approved  in  the  highest  terms,  both  as  a 
likeness  and  as  an  artistic  drawing. 

PRICE,  60  CENTS. 


»*♦  For  sale  by  all  Dealers.  Sent,post-paid,on  recei/il 

of  price,  by  Ike  Pubtiskers, 

FIKI.DS,  tiMGOOl),  Si  CO.,  Itoafoii. 

K.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO.,  713  Brnmlway,  New  York, 

Special  Agents  for  F.,  0.,  k  Co.’s  Publications. 

~  NEW  BOOKS. 

ROBERTSON  —  Sermons.  Contain¬ 
ing  more  than  50  Discuumes  not  includeil  in  any 
other  American  Edition.  2  vols.  12mo.  Witli  Me¬ 
moir  and  Portrait.  Price  reduced.  S  2.00 

“Tile  freshness,  the  vigor,  the  independent  utler- 
ance  of  honest  an.l  vivid  conviction,  on  the  hii;li. 
est  themes  of  human  life  and  destiny,  wlrich 
came  fortli  from  the  Brighton  pulpit,  stirred  tie: 
wliule  Anglo-Saxon  reading  world,  lloberlson's 
Sermons  have  been  a  significant  sign  of  the 
times.”  —  Tks  Methodist. 

MISS  PHELPS  —  Hedged  In.  Si.sti. 

**The  which  supplies  the  motive  of  this 

novel  is  one  of  the  most  serious  of  all  that  |H.'r- 
plex  the  reformer  and  philanthropist*  Can  a 
woman  who  has  fallen  from  virtue  Imj  restore^i 
not  only  to  the  favor  of  Ood,  but  to  the  smiles  of 
society  ?  .  .  .  .  Miss  Phelps  treats  the  subject 
with  true  religious  feeling,  hut  she  has  can'fuMy 
avoided  a  parade  of  pious  sentiment  and  S<!ri|>« 
ture  commonpbices,  and  she  makes  a  plenty  of 
funs>f  wtdl-meaning  ladies  who  think  they  have 
done  their  whole  duty  when  they  subecrilie  to  a 
Magdalen  Asylum,  and  di'^gust  the  unfortunate 
with  cant  phrases.  Nor  should  we  omit  to  say 
that  she  treats  it  with  equal  delicacy  and  lH>ld> 
ness,  with  the~  courage  of  a  Christian,  and  the 
most  perfect  womanly  refinement.  The  literary 
merits  of  the  b<M)k  deserve  still  warmer  praiiMi 
than  its  purpose  and  spirit.^’  —  ^'‘ew  York  Tri¬ 
bune, 

BRYANT  —  Homer’s  Iliad.  Vol.  2, 

completing  the  work.  Uniform  with  Longkri. low's 
Dantr.  TiiiU'd  paiH.‘r,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  top, 
9  6.00.  The  two  volumes  in  Half  Calf,  9-  20.00. 

**  America  may  fairly  claim  to  have  pnaluced  the 
•tandanl  Knglish  translation  of  Homer.  William 
Cullen  UryanCs  is  a  version  alike  for  the  acailutiiy 
and  for  the  iteople.  Any  one  who.  knowing  no 
word  of  Greek,  has  made  himself  master  of  this 
translation  is  qualified  to  judge  of  Homer,  not 
merely  as  a  story-teller,  but  as  a  poet ;  and  has 
fille<l  his  mind  with  the  spirit,  the  grandeur,  the 
beauty,  almost  even  the  melody,  of  the  greatei^t 
epic  poem  of  all  time.-’  —  The  Inaependent. 

LOWELL  —Among  my  Books.  S  2.00. 

CosTSSTS,  —  Dryden,  VVitcherHic,  bhakespeare,  Les¬ 
sing.  New  Efiglanil  Two  Centuries  Ago,  Rousseau, 
anil  the  gentimentalists. 

“  The  book  has  more  good  sense,  good  wit,  and 
good  learning  than  any  American,  or  any  Eng¬ 
lishman,  with  perhaps  a  single  exception,  could 
bring  to  tlie  illustration  of  the  subjects  here 
I  treated.  Still  mure,  it  shows  on  almost  every 

I  page  that  keen  insight  and  sympathy  with  tlie 

I  mind  of  the  jierson  criticised  which  is  necessary 

'  to  give  a  high  value  to  any  criticism.”  —  Spriog- 

I  field  Republican. 

“  A  permanent  addition  to  the  literature  of  genial 

I  scholarship  and  large-minded  criticism . 

I  tVith  a  never-failing  grace,  Mr.  Lowell  carries 

I  the  large  burden  of  a  ripe  and  widely  gathered 

scholarship,  and  while  tliere  is  that  in  his  man¬ 
ner  which  must  attract  the  unlearned,  the  wisest 
of  us  cannot  fail  to  gain  instruction  from  his  am¬ 
ple  stores.”  —  Hii/fo/o  Courier.  _ 

EMERSON  — Society  and  Solitude. 

$2.00.  Contents:  Society  and  Solitude,  Civiliza* 
tlon.  Art,  Elaiuence,  Domestic  Life,  Farniiog,  Works 
ami  Days,  Books,  Clubs,  Courage,  Success,  and  Old 
Age* 

“This  volume  gives  the  mature  wisdom  of  the 
most  independent,  original,  and  fearless  thinker 
of  our  time,  on  just  those  topics  which  concern 
most  our  deily  life.  Its  best  feature  is  the  broad 
Aiifi  kindly  tolerance  for  all  sorts  of  opinions 
which  marks  him  in  contrast  with  Carlyle.”^ 
JWw  York  Fsveninff  Mail. 

GEORGE  ELIOT  —  Novels  Com¬ 
plete.  lUustratrd  Library  Kdition.  JES’”  Published 
with  the  Author’s  sanction.  Complete  in  2  vols. 
12mo.  Cloth,  »  3.00 ;  Half  Calf,  #  7  00. 

“  A  superb  edition  of  The  JVocels  of  Ocorge  F.tiol, 
in  two  volumes.  The  lllustratinui  are  numerous, 
and  not  unworthy  of  the  text.  The  splendid 
power  of  these  novels  which  rank  with  the  first 
literary  productions  of  the  century,  entitle  them 
to  the  liighest  typographical  honors  such  as  in 
tins  instance  they  liave  received.”  —  Boston 
Traveller. 

*,*  For  sale  by  alt  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIKI.nS,  nsotiun,  Si  CO.,  B.vston. 

B.  P.  Doiion  &  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 
Agents  for  F.,  0.,  k  Co.’s  Publications. 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING, 


Aur.usT  13,  1870.] 


PUNCHINELLO 


A.  T.  STEWART  &  CO 


No.  ao. 

The  Mystery  of  Mr.  E.  Brood! 

loth  Part. 

15y  OKI'UKUS  C.  KKRK. 

AkU  anv  Newamnn  for  it,  and  if  he  cannot  supiilj  ynii 
Bi’iid  Ten  Cents  for  a  ci>py  to  address  of 

i*iiNrniNiii.i.o  riJBMsiiiNr.  co., 

r.  O.  Itox  278d.  83  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

Canv.ass.’rs  wanted.  Splendid  |>reniiuma  tosubscriberr. 


AKK  CtOglNO  OCT  THEIR  STOCK 


French,  English,  &  Domestic 

CARPETS, 

(TUB  GREATER  PORTION  JC8T  BECEITEI),) 
0II,-CL0TH8,  RUGS,  MATS,  COCOA  AKD  CAH- 
TOK  MATTIH6S,  Ac.,  &e. 

AT  A  GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES, 
NotwIthatandluK  fh«  unexpected  extraor* 
dtiiary  rise  In  gold, 

Customers  and  strangers  rre  respectfully  invited  to  ex- 

amioe. 

Broadway,  4th  Av.,  9th  and  10th  Sts., 

NEW  YORK. 


SUMMER  TRAVELLING  SUITS 


Ileal  Nova  Scotia  Homespun 

MADE  TO  ORDER. 


MACULLAR,  WILLIAMS,  ft  PARKER, 


GHIGKERING  ft  SONS 


!Joo  AVAsiiixoTox  strp:kt. 

liosToa,  July,  1870. 


Celebrated 


8TEEI/  PENS 


Triumphant  over  lUl  the  WorMl 


Sold  by  all  dealers  throngboat  tho  world. 


■very  Packet  bears  the  f  ac-8imllo  of  hii  Signatcr, 


HATE  RECEIYED 


IN  EVERT  DiSTANCl 


hUxcrioTURia’a  WAuraoesa, 


01  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  TORK. 


.ABOVE  ALL  COMPSTTIOBS, 


J08KPH  GILLOTT  *  SONS. 
IIKNRV  OWEN,  Sole  Aeent. 


The  United  States,  London,  and  Farit. 


KOGEKI!^’ 

GROUPS  OF  STATUARY 


REED  <&r  BARTON. 

rers  §  Fine  Electro-Plated  Ware 


‘Ate  Waahlnston  St.,  Boaton. 

11  Eaat  14lta  St.,  Hew  York. 


These  groups,  suitable  for  Wedding 
Presents  or  Ornament,  will  be  delivered, 
with  all  express  charges  pre  paid,  at  any 
I  point  east  of  the  Mississippi,  on  receipt 

5  of  the  price,  viz.  from  $  10  to  S  25. 

6  Send  for  Illuatrateil  Cnta* 
^’loKuo  and  Trice  List  to 

JOHN  ROGERS, 

Fifth  Avenue,  Mew  York. 


At  th«  American  Institute  Fairs  huM  in  New  York  in  1867  and  1869,  and  at  the  Mechanics*  Fair,  held  in  Boston,  io 
1869.  KEEl)  fc  BAKTON  received  the  hltEhent  prizes^  ovt^r  all  competitors,  for  Ware  exhibited  by  them. 
We  call  the  attention  of  tho  tra«le  to  the  foilnwing  extract  fmm  Judj^es*  Official  Import:  **The  Judges  lue  war> 
ranted  in  pronouncing  this  display  of  Ware  to  be  of  superior  merit,  nnsurpasseil  in  quality  and  style.  The  durability 
of  Reed  k  Barton*8  Ware  has  been  so  long  known  to  the  Judges  that  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  acco^  to  them  the  posi- 
tum  of  FIR8T  among  the  manufacturers  of  plated  goods.’*  Factories  eatabliahed  at  Taunton^  in 

18*j4.  Salearoonih  at  Factory  and  No.  Malden  Lane,  New  York. 

[t!^  These  goods  can  be  obtained  of  the  principal  dealers  io  Silver  and  Silvcr>Flated  Ware  throughout  the  country. 


AMH  TJI||  ox  THE  F.tci,  rsE  Pirrt’s  ^  Moth 
HIlU  I  Hiss  A.xi)  Frei  kle  Lotion.**  It  is  reliable 
and  harmless.  pTe|»sivd  only  by  Da.  B.  C.  Perrt,  49 
^nd  St.,  NewYork.  sjoM  by  Druggists  everywhere. 

Maplewood  institute  for  Y'onntc  La- 
dlea,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  — Long  escahlisbed  and 
prosperous ;  solicits  attention  to  its  unrivalled  advantages 
and  moderate  charges.  ^ ... 


HUB  SHIRTS,  $3.50 

reception  SHIRTS,  $5  TO  $15. 


»“  Tlie  greatfsi  convenience  of 
the  age.'’  No  article  now  sell¬ 
ing  more  drservingly  claims 
the  candid  consideration  of  tho 
business  and  scholastic  interest 
of  the  country  than  the 

thp:  novelty 

JOB  PRINTING  PRESS. 

Prices  of  Preaaes,  IS  13,  $30,  $.30. 

Send  for  full  Circular,  with  testimonials  and  specimens  of 
tyjie  and  printing,  to  BENJ.  O.  WOODS,  Manu¬ 
facturer,  381  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  to  C.  C. 
THURSTON,  No.  16  College  Place,  New  York  j  KELLY, 
HOWELL.  A  LUDWIQ, 917  hlarket St..  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
A.  C.  KELLOGG,  68  West  Van  Bnren  8t.,  Chicago.  III. 

£.  "W.  DrMBAa,  Bookseller,  Vamariscotfa^  Afr.,  writes  ; 
“  The  Novelty  Press  purchiised  nearly  two  years  ago,  I 
0nd  a  great  convenience  in  my  business.  My  boys,  16 
and  12  years  of  age  doing  all  my  printing,  and  quite  an 
amount  for  other  parties.  1  would  not  part  with  it  fur 
three  times  i:s  cost” 


Itev.  C.  V.  gPEAK,  Principal. 


ICciiicdy  Tor  Pimples. 

To  hU  who  desire  it.  the  undersigned  will  mail  (free)  on 
receipt  of  6  cent  stump,  the  recl|>e  and  full  directions  for 
preparing  and  using  a  fieiiiilmv  VeieetalvW^  Balm 
thut  will  immediately  remove  lMmi>le».  Frecklen, 
ItlotrlK'H,  Tan,  Klackworina,  and  all  erupti<|n8 
Hnd  impurities  of  the  skin,  leaving  the  same  clear  with 
healthy  Glow. 

lie  will  also  send  (free)  iMtruetions  for  providing  r 
growth  of  hair  on  a  bald  head  or  smooth  face. 

The  above  can  he  obtained  by  return  mail  by  ad* 
dn'ssingF#  W*  TKLEK,  Chemist,  113  Broadway,  N.Y. 


SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY 


HOWES  IMPROVED  OPEN  BACK  AND  FRONT 
51ADE  TO  ORDER, 

Iland-sewed,  easy  and  perfect-6tting  ;  style  not  to  be  ex¬ 
celled  by  any  other  manufacturer. 

I  will  now  close  my  French  P  rints  at  cost. 

Eleven  years  of  practical  experience  In  Shirts  to  order 
have  made  me  master  of  the  art,  as  thousands  of  the  best 
citizens  of  Boston  will  testify,  and  all  will  ailmit  it  is  the 
most  difficult  article  of  men’s  wear  to  give  satisfaetioo. 
If  the  moet  faitidious  are  not  pleased  their  money  will  be 
refunded. 

TOURISTS 

arc  informed  that  Shirt-making  being  my  sole  business,  I 
have  nneiinalled  'acilities  lor  supplying  all  orders  at  the 
shortest  notice. 

IRVING  A.  HOWE, 

‘«Vil  AVatiliIngfon  St.,  npp.  FrankUn  St., 
HOSTON". 


EXGLI.SII  NOTE-BOOKS 


vol»«  16mo«  9  4.00. 


M  Portability  combined  with 
great  power  in  FIELD,  MA* 
RINK,  TOCRISTS’,  OPERA, 
and  general  out-door  day  and 
night  double  per8|>ective  glass¬ 
es,  will  show  distinctly  a  per¬ 
son,  to  know  him,  at  from  two 
to  six  miles.  Spectacles  of  the 
greatest  transparent  power,  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the 
sight,  without  the  distressing  result  of  frequent  changes 
Catalogues  sent  by  enclosing  Ptamp.  SEMMUNi*,  Oui- 
LlsT.s*  OpTiCTAN,  OSF  Hn»adwav.  N«»w  Y‘*rk 


“  Mrs.  Hawthorne  prefixes  to  these  welcome  volumes  a 
brief  statement  of  the  considerations  which  have  induced 
her  to  spread  before  the  world  images  written  by  her  hus- 
baml  only  for  his  own  eye,  and  embracing  confidences, 
both  of  a  personal  and  lib  rary  character,  which  some  over* 
fastiffious  critics  have  blamed  her  few  revealing.  We  hanlly 
think  an  explanation  was  requireil.  If  the  illustrations  ^ 
the  author’s  cast  of  mind  and  fcabits  of  composition  which 
these  private  journals  afford  had  been  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  set  biography,  nobody  would  have  dreamed  of 
objeeting  to  their  publication.  It  is  because  a  good  biog* 
raphy  of  one  so  delicate  and  reserved  in  character  was 
quite  impossible,  that  Mrs.  Hawthorne  determined  to  meet 
the  constant  and  urgent  demand  for  a  memoir  by  publish¬ 
ing  as  much  ss  she  could  of  his  private  reconls.  We 
heartily  commend  her  decision.  In  these  full,  frank,  and 
beautiful  diaries  we  have  a  better  picture  of  Hawthorne 
than  .any  ocher  haml  than  his  own  could  draw.  We  learn 
to  appreciate  the  exquisite  refinement  of  his  nature,  and 
love  him  for  the  tentl^-mess  and  beauty  of  his  character  far 
!Qore  chan  we  ever  did  before.  We  see  him,  as  his  widow 
a.'tsures  us  he  was  in  life, —  never  vioomy  atMl  mortid, 
though  distinguished  by  the  pensiveness  gravity  of  a 
iwrson  who  possesseil  ^  the  awful  power  of  insight.*  ^llis 
tniKfd  was  always  cheerful  and  equal,  and  his  mind  p^cu* 
liarly  healthful,  and  the  airy  splendor  of  his  wit  and  hu¬ 
mor  was  the  light  of  bis  home.*  That  the  popular  idea  of 
Hawthorne  is  very  different  from  this,  we  need  hardly  say ; 
but  few  who  read  these  volumes  will  hesitate  to  .accept  the 
editor's  characterisaiioQ  of  one  to  whom  she  was  ro  near.** 
—  JY.  y.  Tribunt, 


DR.  IRISH’S 

OTTAWA  BEER 

BOSTON. 


KleKHUcr  autl  Comfort  exist  throughout  the 

AIUERICAX  ISOxJSk':,  GOKTOX. 

The  hotel  Is  still  kept  by  the  veteran  host,  Lewis  Rice, 
whose  supervision  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  reuilered 
this  house  so  popular. 


TOD-TONIC : 

Many  of  the  mixtures  of  oils,  whiskey,  and  drugs,  vended 
under  the  name  of  Bitters.  A  fine  article  made  of  pure 
old  wine,  herhs,  and  roots,  is  sold  by  all  Druggists  and 
Grocers.  It  is  WHEELER'S  SHERRY  WINE  BITTERS. 


A9  AAxI  0I7LT  G£NUInZ  IS 

From  the  Boston  Courier. 

Ottawa  BEzn.  If  sny  evidence  were  needed  of  the 
extreme  popularity  of  this  agreeable  and  healthful  bever¬ 
age.  the  number  of  imitators  of  Socthmavd  would  estab¬ 
lish  this  act  beyond  any  controversy.  Socthmavd  is  the 
original  introducer  of  the  genuine  “  Dx.  Irish’s  Ottawa 
Bkf.r,’’  aisl  in  its  decoction  he  has  been  unrivalled  in  past 
seasons,  and  haa  no  equal  now.  To  those  who  desire  a 
;  wholesome,  cool,  refreshing  drink,  with  those  salutary 
*  properties  for  which  the  genuine  Ottawa  Brkx  is  re- 
I  nowned,  we  would  say  that  Socthmatd's,  on  the  comer 
I  aef  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  is  the  place  where  It 
may  always  be  found,  drawn  fresh,  and  always  to  be  re- 
I  lied  upon  as  exactly  what  it  purports  to  be. 


HIFLRH,  shot-guns,  KEVOLVKnS.'&c. 

>  at  reduced  prices,  warranted  anil  sent  hy  express 
0.0  D  to  he  exaiiiineil  before  paid  for.  Liheral  terms  to 
the  Trade,  Agents,  or  Clubs.  Write  for  a  price  cataloffue, 
adlress  GKEAT  WESTERN  GUN  W'OKKS, 
179  Smithfield  Street,  I’lTTSIU  RO,  I’A. 

N .  B.  —  Army  Guns,  Revolvers,  Ac  ,  bought  or  tradeil  for. 


Removes  Corns  without  Pain. 

Sold  at  all  drug  and  ^hoe  stores,  25  <>*nt8.  Samples  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  and  trade  supplied  by  the 
JAFANKSK  CORN  FILE  CO.,  34  Pine  8t ,  N.  Y. 


THE  NATURALIST'S  GUIDE. 


By  C.  J.  MAYNARD. 
Illnstratca . $ 


82,000  A  YEAR  AND  EXPENSES 

to  a^Dts  to  sell  the  celebrated 

WILSON  SEWINQ  MACHINE!. 

The  best  machine  in  the  world.  SftfM  auke  on  both  oideon 
ONE  MACHINE  WITHOUT  MONEY. 

For  further  particolars  address 
THE  WTL80N  SBW1NO  MACHTKB  CO., 

Cleveland.  Ohio.  Ro«t«»n  Ma«s  ,  or  ly^nis,  Mn. 


“  The  work  is  a  very  complete  guide  to  the  young  natu¬ 
ralist,  especially  In  collecting  and  preserving  specimens. 
It  gives  very  minute  instructions,  aided  by  tllustrations, 
for  preserving  and  mounting  binls  and  mammals,  prepar¬ 
ing  insects  for  cabinets,  preserving  fishes  and  reptiles, 
collecting  shells  and  eggs,  and  mounting  skeletons.  Being 
very  practical  in  its  nature,  and  free  from  technicalities, 
the  work  commends  Itself  to  students  in  the  natural 
sciences.**  —  Chicago  Tribune. 


“This  is  in  no  respect  a  b(K>k  for  criticism  ;  .and  fven 
did  it  call  for  such  treatment,  the  reviewer  would  be 
tempted  from  his  duty  by  the  opportunity  given  for  ex¬ 
tracts  more  interesting  than  any  comment  could  he  mafle. 
It  would  be  easy,  were  the  siMce  at  commaml,  to  weave  a 
striking  vignette  of  Hawthorne  himself  from  the  Tttle 
shreds  of  introspection  and  self-criticism  scattered  through 
these  pages.**  — Bov’tfen  Adrertiser, 


Interesting;  and  Valuable* 


By  C.  C.  Coffin,  (“  Carlitom,**)  author  of  “  Our  New 
Way  Round  the  World,’*  etc.  1  vol.  16mo.  With 
Illustrations  and  an  excellent  Map.  S  1.50. 

This  book  sets  forth  the  resources,  attractions,  and  fu¬ 
ture  prospects  of  the  vast  region  west  and  northwest  of 
Lnke  Superior.  It  contains  full  and  reliable  information 
in  regard  to  soil,  climate,  pri’ductions,  railroad  facilities, 
which  renders  it  a  most  valuable  hand-book  for  all  who 
seek  h(  mes  In  the  West. 

FIELDS;  OSGOOD,  *  CO.«  Boston* 


LASELL  Fri?IA1.U  SEltllXAUV, 

AT  AUBURND.\LE.  MASS. 

Ten  miles  west  of  Boston.  Instruction  thoroueh,  careful, 
compl^-te.  Advantages  for  Music,  Painting,  French,  and 
German  unsurpassed.  Particular  attention  paid.to  com¬ 
mon  and  solid  branches.  Teachers  chosen  with  great  care. 
Combines  the  advantaires  arwl  comforts  of  a  school  and 
home.*  Number  limited  to  40.  Next  ye.ir  beeins  m- 
her  15th.  Address  CliAS.  W.  CVSHINU- 


For  sale  hy  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  f 
on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  *  GO. 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.,  Uoatou. 


B<»aton. 


WEED  LOCK  STITCH 


■XM'cg  /  8  7"  O  H%K- 


7 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OE  CHOICE  READING. 


[AuGtsT  13, 1870, 


NEWEST  AND  BEST. 


ELGIN  WATCHES! 


“  Family  Favorite”  Sewing  Machine. 

I  Awiirdnl  lllithpst  Priu  at  Parin,  1X67  ;  OaliIMe<)iilii  nt 
American  Inalitute,  New  York,  1868,  ami  at  Maryland 
Institute,  Baltiniure,  1869. 

For  Simplicity,  Durability,  and  EflectirenrSB  In  rx<  cutinK 
light  and  heavy  work, 

It  la  not  equalled. by  any  oilier  Miirliliie. 

Agents  wanted  in  all  unoccupied  territory.  Call  on  or 
address 

WEED  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.. 

340  IVaahinRton  St.,  Iloaton; 

613  Broadway,  New  York. 

Manufactory,  Hartford,  Ct. 


MANUFACrrnKD  BY  TIIK 


Pronounce,!  by  Dealers  and  Connoisseurs  throughout  the 
rouniry  to  he  the  BEST  TIMEKEEPERS  now  offered  to 
Uie  public  for 

LADIES’  OB  GENTLEMEN’S  ESE. 
They  combine  improvements  not  found  In  any  other 
Watches,  of  either  Foreign  or  American  make.  Ladies 
desirous  of  purchasing  a  handsome,  strong,  and  correct 
timepiece,  will  find  the  elegant  Watch  bearing  the  trade¬ 
mark  of 

“LADY  ELGIN’’ 

to  be  all  that  they  desire.  Inquire  of  your  Jeweller  for 
the  LADY  ELOIN. 

No  Movements  Betailed  by  the  Company. 

An  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  entitled  “  Making  Watches  by 
Machinery,  by  the  late  Albert  D.  Richardson,”  wilt  be  for¬ 
warded  free  of  charge  by  sending  address  to 


HOBACE  AVATEBS,  4S1  Itrnadnay,  N.  Y., 
will  dispose  of  ONE  lICNDltKl)  I'lANOS, 
MELODEONS,  and  OBGANS,  of  si.\  first  class 
makers,  including  Chickerlng  &  Sons,  at  Kitremtly  Lon 
Pricn.  far  Catk,  during  this  month,  nr  will  take  from  $6 
to  635  monthly  until  paid.  Instuiment.s  to  hire. 


NATIONAL  WATCH  COISFANT, 

159  dt  161  Lake  St.,  Chicago; 

No.  1  Malden  Lane,  New  York. 


I  have  one  of  the  Wheeler  k  Wilson  Sewing  Machines 
which  has  been  In  constant  use  for  the  past  fifteen  (15) 
years.  It  hts  never  been  repaired,  and  to-dny  is  in  per- 
fcet  order,  and  la  equal  for  all  kinds  of  work  to  any  ma¬ 
chine  I  have  yet  seen.  It  has  been  used  in  making  heavy 
clothing,  besides  doing  all  manner  of  family  sewing,  and 
I  think  it  gets  better  every  day. 

MRS.  JOAB  SCALES. 

Toronto,  Ontirio. 


The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most 
Perfect  ItiHiiiifactory  in  the 
IJiiitcd  States. 

45  DUD  5IELUDEONS 

will  be  delivered  in  nny  pnrt  of  the 
United  States  reached  by  E.vpress  (where  they  have  no 
Agent),  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  list  price. 

Send  for  Price-Lists  snd  Circnlart. 

Address,  UEO.  A.  PRINCg  fc  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
or  OEO.  A.  PRINCE  k  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


A  DESIGN  AFTER  NATURE. 

(“  When  the  |>oor  Sheep  and  Silkworm  wore 

That  very  clothing  long  Itefore.”  —  Dii.  Watts.) 


1*K.\  Nil's  Ccletirntf'd  Cliromoa  are  hw  sale  in  all  art  stores  Ihrouglxat  the  worM. 

I’IC.ING'S  I.at<‘St,Pul>llrail»ns:  Witn  FuiWEas,  6  1.00  and  62.00,  after  Miss  Elles  Robbixs. 
I’lt.lMi'S  lllu-trittcd  Calalogiie  s<  nt  free  on  receipt  of  sump  by  L.  I'BANG  dt  CU.,  Boston, 


810  Per  Dozen. 


TMIE  ITNIVEBSAL  8HABPENEB.  —  An  In¬ 
dispensable  household  helper.  Bhar|ieiis  ail  Bliears 
ami  Bcissors,  as  well  as  Table  Cutlery,  go  sim|de  any  one 
can  use  it.  Never  out  of  repair.  Makes  a  jK-rfeclly  sharp, 
even  edge.  Does  not  wear  fhe  blade.  Lusts  a  lifetime. 
Simple,  effective,  convenient,  and  durable.  Sold  liy  lliird- 
ware  and  llouse-furnisliing  Stores.  Price,  SI.  Send  for 
Sample  or  illustrated  Circular.  A.  C.  IVESS,  Sole  proprie¬ 
tor,  45  Beekman  St.,  New  York  _ 


Fit  for  a  Gentleman's  Table. 
Packed  for  TransporUtion.  C.  A.  RICHARDS  &  CO. 
09  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


•ma  I  KLEBRATKl)  (JOl.l,  (  „Mi  o.',l  TK  W.lTTHgS-Bert  laltaUon  of  COM  e.or 
Ji-.  .»ver.-,I--ln  ole»nt  hooting  es-^WlII  nerer  ehonio  color-aeeorato  tiraekoen 
cr  —  Prlec  SJ.  RILtglllllR  Hl>Tt>0  CASg  Vr.tTC'IIg.R— Very  h»n,10"e,-_c.,A,j 
,lB»ekeci»T.-Prieo  ts-Thea  Wolrh.-i  rally  worranlod  and  orot  C  O.n.  with  prirl 
I- go  of  clAiuination  hr  di-rrsTine  Kxpren  rhorrow*  doreHnllTO  ('slolnewe  of  o,i- 
Vatehe,  KOt  free  to  any  oddrOM-Locawoon.  ItOGCga  A  fn..  107  Rroodwoy.  N.  T 


“fir  A  SPECIAL  ARR,\SGF.MEST  MADE  WITR  ME  A\D  MY  ENGLISH  PUB- 
LISn/RS  {PARTNERS  WITH  ME  IN  THE  COPYRIGHT  OF  MY  WORKS',  MESSRS. 
FIELDS,  OSGOOD.  ,f  CO.,  OF  BOSTON,  HAVE  BECOME  THE  ONLY  AUTHORIZED 
REPRESENTATIVES  IN  -l.Wfifi/C.1  OF  THE  WHOLE  SERIES  OF  MY  BOOKS. 

“  CHARLES  DICKENS." 


TRICE  REDUCED, 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS 


F.  W.  ROBERTSON 

EDITED  BT  STOFFOBD  A.  BROOKE. 

POPULAR  EDITION. 


The  standard  reenUtinn  stlalncd  by  this  nnrival. 
id  and  infallible  Yeast  Powder  durinff  twelve  years 
past,  is  duo  to  its  perfect  parity,  hcallhfulness  and 
eronomy.  Pat  np  in  tins,  actual  weight,  as  re- 
presenled,  and  will  keep  for  years. 

The  quantity  reqnirea  for  nso  is  from  orc-fonrih 
to  one.half  loss  than  othor  Raking  Powders. 

Suit!  by  Grocers  throughout  the  United  States 
DOOLEY  &  DROTIIER, 
Manufacturers  and  Proprietors. 

69  AVw  Str*ff.  A>ie  York 


IMMEDIA  TE  P  UBLICA  TI  0.\ 


1  rol.  13ino.  With  Portrait  and  Appendices. 

PRICE  REDUCED  TO  ©l.oO. 

Tills  edition  is  pnblishcil  by  speeial  arrangement  with 
the  English  editor,  and  is  the  only  auUiurizcd  Ann  riran 
edition. 

The  Publishers  offer  this  edition  at  the  almve  exeeed- 
Ingly  low  price,  to  make  it  correspond  with  the  coniidete 
Popular  Edilion  of  Rcbertion’s  Sermons.' 


Brown  &  Rogers, 


PROVIDENCE,  .  .  RHODE  ISLAND. 


*«*  For  tale  by  all  Booksellera.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  St  CO.,  Bfiston. 


CHARLES  DICKENS 


Goldsmith  Work  and 
Silver  Ware  of 

Fine  Art  character 

For  Bridal  Presents. 


ILLUSTRATED  IlOUSEtlOLD  EDITION. 


SAXE  —  Pocma.  Jligkgale  FAUion.  61.60. 


BRYANT  —  Homcr'B  llliul.  2voIs.  8ro.  18  5.00 
tach. 


Messas.  FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  k  CO.  take  pleasure  in  annoanciog  that,  in  addition  to  the  three  styles  in  which  they 
alreaily  inihlish  the  Works  of  Mr.  CHaaLts  Dicatas  under  the  arrangement  abore  sUted,  Ihey  had  made  a  special 
arrangement  with  Mr.  DicRc.v8  not  long  before  his  decease,  fur  the  publication  of  a  new  lUiulraUd  Ilotuekoti  BJUion 
of  his  I'omplete  Works.  This  new  issue  will  be  uniform  in  sise  and  shape  with  the  popular  Ilotuehtld  Edilioitt  of  the 
WAvaaLET  Novels  and  the  Works  of  Cuaslu  Rradb,  the  Tbaceebats,  and  Oeobgi  Euot,  published  by  Massis. 
Fields.  OscooO,  k  Co. 


Having  access  to  the 

“Gorliam  Mfg.  Co.” 

daily  and  careful  attention*  is  given  to  the  selection  of 
useful  and  Artistic  Wares  of  the  latest  designs,  which  en¬ 
ables  them  to  exhibit  an  unrivalled  assortment  at  prices 
the  lowest. 


COFFIN  (“  Cnrlefon ’’)  —  The  Sent  of  Em- 
litre.  6 1.60. 


MISS  PHELPS  —  Ifedgetl  In.  61.60. 


MURRAY  —  Mualc-Hnil  SermoiiH.  6160. 


MOUNTFORD 
6  2.00. 


Mirncles,  Past  and  Preoent. 


Tlie  Edition  will  be  comprised  In  Fonrtecn  Tolaases,  following  the  arrangement  of  the  Ckmrlu  Ditkens  Eilitlon,  and 
win  be  accompanied  by  the  Illustrations  drawn  for  the  Diampnd  Edition  of  Dicsexs's  Works  by  Mr.  B.  Ettiros,  Ja. 
Of  Ib.'sc  Hlostrationt  Mr.  Dickers  says  :  — 

“They  are  remarkable  for  a  delicate  perception  of  beauty,  a  lively  eyc  for  character,  a  moet  agreeable  absence  of 
exaggeration,  and  a  geoefat  modesty  and  propriely  whioh  I  greatly  like.’* 


EXCELLENT  BEEF  TEA 

At  two  ceote  per  cup  made  in  two  minntes  from  the  gen¬ 
uine  TexAn  LlebiR’s  Extract  of  Mont,  le  the 
beet  and  cheapest  stock  for  Soup,  Gravy,  fcc.,  &c.,  and 
keeps  good  for  years  Forty  five  pounds  of  prime  beef 
concentrated  into  one  |ionnd.  Iiivalnable  for  Invalids, 
travellers,  and  all  persons  requiring  nourishment. 

For  sale  by  druggists  and  fine  grocers,  and  by 
A.  GliANZ,  Sole  rVseut,  194  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


HARTE  —  Lnrk  of  Itoartug  Ciiinii,  niid 
other  .Stortew.  61.60. 


MAYNARD  — The  Natumllat’a Guide.  6200. 

MEDBF.RY  —  Men  aud  Mysteries  of  YVall 
Street.  62.00. 


Each  volume  will  contain  Sixteen  Full-page  Illustrations. 

The  first  Voltune  of  this  Uhutruud  HnstkM  Editwn  will  be  pnblished  Immediately,  tod  the  rentaining  volamis 
will  follow  at  the  rate  of  fonr  a  month,  until  the  edition  is  complete. 

Price  in  CloUi,  $  1.50  a  Volnme. 


EMER.SON  — Society  and  .Solitude.  6  2.00. 


LOtVELL  —  AmonR  my  Books.  6  2.00. 


ROBERTSON  — Sermons.  2  vols.  62.00. 


GEORGE  ELIOT  —  Novels  Complete.  Illus¬ 
trated.  2  vole.  6  3  60. 


GREELEY  —  Political  Economy.  61.60. 


CURED 


*.*  For  isle  by  sll  II  wksellen.  Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  St  CO.,  Boston. 

E.  P.  DraroR  It  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 
Agents  for  F.,  0.,  It  Co.’s  Publications. 


•.*  Far  sale  if  all  Booktelltra.  Sent,  foiUfoid,  on  reteift  •/  friu,  if  fik*  PnUukers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD.  &  CO,  Publishers, 

134  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 


Send  10  renti  for  Illnstraled  Pamphlet,  with  Photo- 
gTAphlc  Likenewes  of  bad  caiea  before  and  alter  cure. 
DR.  SHERMAN,  697  Broadway,  cor.  4th  Bt,  New  York. 


1‘rintnl  at  the  t’niTcralty  l*ma.  Cambridge,  hy  Welch,  Bigelow,  A  Co.,  for  Field*.  Osgood,  A  Co. 


A 


